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_ Group Creative Thinking 
___ How to tap one’s creative capacity has long been a problem 
_ that artists and scientists have tried to solve. But the or- 
_ ganized quest for creative thinking in industry is of more 
ie recent origin. Here, as in the other fields, invention until 
recently was considered the province of the gifted individual, 
_ endowed by birth and felicitous circumstances with creative 
' talent. In other words, you either had it or you didn’t. 
Now, however, a new approach to creativity is emerging. 
_ The basic premise seems to be that in a group situation, 
_ under the right circumstances, most people will display cre- 
f ativity even though previously they may not have known 
_ they had this ability. 
Over forty companies are now utilizing some form of group 
_ creative thinking. And while many others reject this ap- 
_ proach as a waste of time, those using the programs look for 
_ positive results over the long run if not immediately. 
_ How group creative thinking works, what makes a group 
session successful, and the three basic types of creative 
‘ thinking sessions now in use in industry are all explored in 
¢ the article starting on the next page. 
i e 
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‘ _ Employees’ Extra Moving Expenses 

Recently, several nationwide companies made the news 
_ with announcements of major transfers of their operations. 
- Such moves often involve. the relocation of hundreds of 
_ workers. Or, in other circumstances, an individual employee 
_ may be transferred to another section of the country. 
In either case, the employee is faced with financial prob- 
lems involved in moving. Companies very commonly pay for 
transportation and for moving household goods when the 
_ transfer is at management’s request. But a growing number 
of concerns believe that such an allowance does not ade- 
quately cover the full costs. There are added incidental ex- 
penses that may add up to a considerable sum. 

In order to find out to what extent companies reimburse 
their employees for all types of moving expenses, THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp recently conducted a survey. The article 
starting on page 238 describes companies’ contributions to- 


ward the extra costs: 
; e 


Work Standards and Labor Costs 

Lowering labor costs is a major concern of most companies. 
And many believe that the development of sound work 
standards is essential to achieving this reduction. But work 
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standards are often regarded with suspicion and dislike by 
both the supervisor and the production worker. This, in turn, 
complicates setting the standards and administering the 
program. 

William Aulepp, the manager of industria! engineering of 
the Ford Motor Company, in an article starting on page 240, 
looks into this problem. As part of the answer at least, he 
gives seven governing principles for a sound work standards 
program, which were developed through actual experience at 
Ford. Labor’s cooperation can be enlisted in such a program, 
according to Mr. Aulepp, because the larger benefits that 
labor constantly presses for will be possible only if there 
are continuing decreases in unit labor costs. 


Standards for One-Nurse Medical Units 

A large company that has a complete health service for 
its employees is often staffed with a doctor and two or more 
nurses. But, perhaps contrary to general belief, the great 
majority of concerns do not have large medical staffs. In 
fact, some estimates classify almost 75% of all industrial 
medical services as one-nurse units—few with full-time 
doctors. 

How does a nurse working in a one-nurse department 
know the responsibilities and limitations of her position? 
How does she set up the department so that it can give the 
employees the best possible health service? 

To help the nurse in this situation, the Industrial Nurses 
Section of the American Nurses’ Association has adopted a 
set of functions and standards for the one-nurse medical unit. 
The article starting on page 246 summarizes these functions 
and standards. 


Wage Rates Continue Upward Drive 

This issue of the Management Record reviews wage 
changes in the first six months of 1956. Settlements an- 
nounced during this period have all been confirmed in 
writing by the companies. Results reveal an average up- 
ward adjustment of around 9 cents an hour. As a comparison, 
a survey of the first half of 1955 showed an average rise of 
somewhat over 5 cents an hour. 

A separate tabulation of Canadian settlements is a new 
feature this year. The Canadian pattern appears to be simi- 
lar to the one in this country, with the average adjustment 
close to 8 cents per hour. The special article, starting on 
page 243, analyzes the picture by industry. A chart and 
table furnish details at a glance. 


Group Creative Thinking 


The three basic types of group creative thinking sessions currently 
used by industry are examined and evaluated here 


EVELOPING a steady flow of new ideas is one 
of the most important tasks that a modern busi- 
ness enterprise faces. 

There are several standard methods by which com- 
panies keep the pipeline of new ideas filled. Research 
and development programs, for instance, play an im- 
portant role in the activities of many companies. Such 
companies as Alcoa, Bell Laboratories, Boeing and 
General Motors spend millions of dollars annually con- 
structing, equipping, and staffing technical research 
centers. 

Suggestion systems have been in effect for over 
twenty years and are today used by some 5,000 com- 
panies. Another well-tried method of encouraging em- 
ployees to submit ideas is the cash award or bonus 
system. Finally, conference techniques, which more 
and more companies are using, have been successful 
in helping people pool their ideas and work out new 
solutions to problems. 

However, many companies find that these conven- 
tional methods have too many limitations to success- 
fully fill the need for new ideas. The value of a 
research and development program, for instance, is 
usually limited by the fact that it is restricted to tech- 
nical people. As a result, only a fraction of the com- 
pany’s employees have an opportunity to participate. 

In addition, formal research programs often stick to 
established patterns of thinking and do not encourage 
the “blue sky” type of thinking that may result in 
revolutionary new ideas. 

Suggestion systems are often criticized as failing to 
produce ideas because the judging committees are 
more interested in deciding why an idea won’t work 
than why it will. And conferences often break down 
when participants champion individual ideas which 
they favor for logical or emotional reasons. As a result, 
discussions tend to become mired in endless debate 
over the pros and cons of a single course of action. 
Often little effort is made to think creatively by seek- 
ing alternative courses of action or by restating and 
clarifying objectives. 

Social blocks also impede the birth of new ideas in 
many companies. Restrictive management, for exam- 
ple, can stifle creative activity. By expecting obedience 
rather than the exercise of creative imagination, super- 
visors may dampen any challenging or questioning of 
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Electric’s Housewares and Radio Receivers Division | 


points out: 


“The common practice in many companies is to greet | 


the new candidate by saying, ‘We are happy to have you 


with us, son. We have been building mousetraps for forty | 
years and we're the experts. Nobody knows better than | 
we do how to build mousetraps. So keep your eyes and } 


ears open, and your mouth shut, because not until you 
have been with us for five years will anything you have 


to say here have much meaning.’ Of course they say it | 


in nicer words, but that’s what they mean.” 


Proprietary interest in ideas raises a barrier to cre- 


ativity by hindering the exchange of problems and } 
ideas. On the one hand, the operating manager may | 
be reluctant to advertise his difficulties; on the other, | 
the inventor may fear to breathe a word of his brain- | 


child lest someone else appropriate it. As a result, the 


idea may fail of realization simply because of minor | 


difficulties which an associate could help solve. 

How can these limitations be overcome? Many com- 
panies find that in order to hurdle these barriers they 
need to develop ways of encouraging employees and 


managers to think creatively rather than in terms of | 


stereotype and precedent. This has given rise to the 
growing popularity of formal programs of group cre- 
ative thinking. 


WHAT IS GROUP CREATIVE THINKING? 


| 


Basically, group creative thinking is a method of 


encouraging groups of people to develop imaginative 


solutions to problems, unhampered by the barriers of © 


convention, stereotype and precedent. To achieve this 
objective, creative thinking sessions establish three 
ground rules. 

e Instead of looking for one “right” answer, parti- 
cipants try to amass a multitude of possible 
answers. 

e Ideas are not required to be logical. 

e Problems are tackled en masse, that is, by groups 
of people rather than by one individual. 


The idea behind these rules is that creativity cannot — 


be fully realized if it depends entirely upon the logical, 
analytical process normally associated with thinking. 
This school of thought maintains that accepted meth- 
ods of thinking have several limitations. 
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For one thing, logical thinking often leads to what one 
critic calls “the single-answer deadlock.” By assuming 
that all problems have one right answer, standard 
methods of thinking tend to focus attention on only 
one of many possible solutions. As a result, conferees 


spend time debating whether the answer at hand is 


the right one instead of searching for other solutions. 

Also, the argument goes, standard methods of think- 
ing fail to harness the creative faculty of intuition. 
Several noted inventors have pointed out that intui- 
tion plays a major role in the birth of ideas. For in- 
stance, several hundred inventors were asked the fol- 
lowing question: Have you ever received assistance 


from scientific revelation or hunch in the solution of 


an important problem? Forty-one per cent of them 
answered that most of their insights came from sub- 


' conscious intuition. 


Finally, the traditional “lone wolf” method of at- 
tacking problems is too restricted, many inventors be- 
lieve. Psychological tests indicate that an individ- 
ual’s mind is oriented to see only a few facets of a 
problem. Another person might see entirely different 
facets, but again his view is restricted. However, by 
working together, people can complement one an- 
other’s creative powers. For this reason, it is argued, 
a group is able to produce good ideas more quickly 
and easily than an individual working alone. 


TYPES OF CREATIVE THINKING SESSIONS 


How is a group creative thinking session conducted? 
Not all sessions follow exactly the same pattern. In 
fact, there are three basic variations. These are: 


e The free association approach 
e The orderly or step-by-step approach 
e The broad field approach 


The Free Association Approach 


The best known and most frequently used of all cre- 
ative thinking techniques is the free association ap- 
proach. Recently, it has been given new impetus under 
the name of “brainstorming” by Alex Osborn, a senior 
partner of the advertising firm of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn. Brainstorming has won many ad- 
herents. Companies that use it include General Foods, 
the RCA Tube Division, U. S. Rubber and the Ethyl 
Corporation. 

Essentially, the leader of a brainstorming session 
invites the people in his group to submit as many 
answers as they possibly can to a question he puts 


_ before them. Brainstorming has three distinguishing 


— 


characteristics. 


e It depends upon free association to produce ideas. 
One idea suggests a variation which in turn sug- 
gests a different idea, and so on. 


*“The Relation of Scientific Hunch to Research,” Journal of 
Chemical Education, Vol. 8, No. 10, October, 1931. 
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e It concentrates on quantity rather than quality 
of answers. 

e Evaluation of ideas is postponed until later, be- 
cause pausing to evaluate sidetracks the session 
from its objective of piling up alternatives. When 
a group member introduces criticism, the leader 
rings a desk bell, shutting him off. 


Companies that use brainstorming like it for several 
reasons. For one thing, the sessions are enjoyable to 
many people. The atmosphere is usually free and easy, 
and excitement runs high. Because censorship is 
banned, members tend to be less cautious in submit- 
ting ideas. As a result, wild ideas are often proposed. 

Because quantity is stressed, a multiplicity of ideas 
are produced—often as many as a hundred in a short 
session. As a result, brainstorming offers a dramatic 
demonstration of the possibilities of creative thinking. 

An engineering department head says that a brain- 
storming session which produced thirty-five ideas 
started him on a reappraisal of the research methods in 
his department. “It hadn’t occurred to me,” he ex- 
plains, “that there are lots of avenues to the solution 
of a research problem, not just one.” 

The personnel manager of a large paint producer 
sums up brainstorming’s persuasive power this way: 
“The brainstorming session is a shock treatment. Even 
if it didn’t produce a single usable idea, it would pay 
its way in jolting us from our narrow methods of prob- 
lem solving.” 

But in spite of these advantages, brainstorming 
often comes in for a good deal of criticism. 

For one thing, many managers say that it tends to 
produce superficial ideas. Since evaluation is not at- 
tempted during the session, the majority of sugges- 
tions are something less than inspired. One participant 
calls them “downright foolish,’ adding that “some of 
the ideas are an insult to one’s intelligence.” 

Another disadvantage of brainstorming is that even 
though the job of evaluation is postponed it must be 
done eventually if any ideas are to be preserved. But 
because brainstorming produces a large quantity of 
useless suggestions, the job of sorting can be tedious 
and discouraging. Therefore, evaluation is frequently 
put off indefinitely, and in many cases it is never 
done. In this event, participants soon realize that the 
sessions are not being taken seriously. And they cease 
to take them seriously themselves. 

Finally, by ruling out all negatives, brainstorming 
tends to be haphazard and disorderly. Critics say that 
participants develop little understanding of the mental 
disciplines required for serious creative thinking. 


The Orderly or Step-by-Step Approach 


Does the intuitive nature of creative thinking cancel 
the possibility of an orderly step-by-step approach? 
Many companies believe not. For example, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in its creative engineering 
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course, lays heavy stress on a systematic, four-step 
procedure of definition, search, evaluation, and solu- 
tion. The meanings of these terms are clear to mem- 
bers of the course. Definition refers to amassing all 
of the possible ways of stating the problem. Search is 
the amassing of possible solutions. Evaluation in- 
volves choosing the best approach. And solution is the 
process of engineering the plan down to a practical 
stage. In each session, participants are required to 
perform all four steps before coming up with recom- 
mendations. The GE creative engineering course dif- 
fers from brainstorming in four ways. 

It focuses on defining the problem. Instead of 
immediately searching for multiple solutions, it first 
searches for definitions. It asks “Is this really the 
problem? How many other ways can it be stated?” 

It requires participants to carry projects through 
to completion. They are expected to refine their ideas 
in blueprints, reports, diagrams or scale models until 
the ideas will withstand criticism. 

This approach stresses technical knowledge. For ex- 
ample, fifteen minutes of every class session of GE’s 
course are devoted to explaining how machines work. 
The group investigates the working principle of such 
everyday items as fluorescent lamp starters, flush 
valves, gas ranges, and voltage regulators. In addition, 
the group studies fundamental theories of science to 
obtain a thorough grounding in the physical laws. 

Finally, some evaluation takes place during the ses- 
sions. Members are allowed to question one another’s 
premises and logic. 

Many engineers express a strong preference for the 
GE approach to group creative thinking. Its emphasis 
on orderliness and technical knowledge offers impor- 
tant advantages. For instance, there is less confusion 
in approaching a problem, for its outlines are usually 
well defined. 

By stressing specialized knowledge, the GE ap- 
proach leads to a more thorough understanding of 
technical principles. 

Solutions tend to be highly practical. Because parti- 
cipants carry solutions through to a finished stage, 
they are able to work out many bugs in their ideas. 
And the finished plan is generally workable. 

Another advantage of carrying solutions to a com- 
pleted stage is that participants learn how to impart 
their ideas effectively. By refining concepts into de- 
tailed diagrams and scale models, they learn the verbal 
and drafting skills that are so important for getting 
ideas accepted. 

Finally, by thoroughly examining the definitions of 
problems, the participants are able to avoid super- 
ficial answers. One GE executive likes to illustrate the 
advantage of piling up many definitions with the fol- 
lowing incident in a chemical factory. The company 
was faced with the problem of determining the weight 
of barrels of gunpowder before the freight charge 


could be established. The barrels were so heavy that 
three men were needed to lift them up onto the scales. 
The management people brainstormed numerous so- 
lutions—lower the scales, build a ramp, use pulleys. 
Finally, they decided to start at the beginning and 
define the problem. What, actually, was it? Was it 
really how to weigh the barrels? Wasn’t it rather how 
to determine freight costs? From this restatement 
of the problem, the management was able to develop 
standard weights for filled barrels, and thus the weigh- 
ing step was eliminated altogether. 

Not all of the factors of the GE course, however, 
are on the plus side. GE-engineers see several impor- 
tant disadvantages in its use. For one thing, it is a long 
and costly process. Two years are required before the 
full benefits of the sessions are realized. 

Time also is required outside of the sessions. 
Participants frequently spend as much as twenty hours | 
a week on homework, producing diagrams and scale j{ 
models of their ideas. 

Finally, a few critics feel that an orderly approach 
may hinder the formation of “inspired” or highly orig- 
inal thinking. By defining the limits of the problem 
at the outset, it may prevent participants from seeing 
unexpected possibilities. Far-fetched or radical solu- 
tions are overlooked, the argument goes, if the mind 
closes too logically on a problem. 


The Broad Field Approach 


How can radical solutions be encouraged? One way, 
according to inventor William J. Gordon, is through 
the use of a broad field approach. 

Mr. Gordon is in charge of the design-invention 
group of Arthur D. Little, Inc—a firm which, among 
other things, develops new products for industry. Once | 
a week he gathers with a group of engineers to work 
out radically new solutions to client’s problems. The | 
solutions are reached in sessions conducted along 
unique, but apparently workable, lines. The Gordon | 
technique has two distinguishing characteristics: 


e The group attacks the underlying concept of the — 
problem rather than the problem itself. For ex- 
ample, if a new principle for a can opener is 
wanted, the group leader introduces the general 
subject of opening. When the client desires a new 
workshop item, the subject of hobbies is raised. 
When a cutting device is wanted, the subject of 
severing is introduced. 


e Underlying concepts are explored at length, and 
subjects are examined from many angles—social 
and economic as well as mechanical. 


Out of these sessions have come a number of radi- 
cally new ideas, including construction methods, cut- 
ting devices, pumps and other tools. Participants— 
most of them engineers—claim that concentrating on 
the underlying concept has two advantages. 
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It prevents early closure on the problem. That is, it 
keeps participants from thinking they have already 
seen the obvious answer. 

It encourages radical applications of old techniques. 
For example, when one client wanted a new type of 
lawnmower and the subject of severing was dis- 
cussed, participants went so far afield as to consider 
the principle of the acetylene torch. Had the specific 
objective of a lawnmower been considered, in all like- 


 lihood their minds would never have made such a leap, 


Mr. Gordon says. 

Many companies, however, believe that the Gordon 
technique has several important limitations. For one 
thing, it is an extremely roundabout way of reaching 
solutions. Also, since subjects are explored at great 
length, the Gordon technique is apt to be more time 


consuming than the other group sessions. An average 


Gordon session frequently requires an entire morning 


' and afternoon of discussion. 


\ 


Finally, because concepts are explored broadly and 
abstractly, the sessions require participants to have 
broad knowledge and highly conceptual aptitudes. 
Many who have sat in on the sessions come away 
feeling that, because of the absence of concrete focal 
points, the discussions lack clarity. Some have trouble 
keeping up with the rapid flow of abstract ideas. And 
if a majority of the participants do not have general 
knowledge, the session may break down for lack of 
rapport. 


LEADING THE GROUP SESSION 


What makes a good creative thinking session? Ses- 
sion leaders generally say that it is difficult to give 
hard and fast answers to this question. Much depends 
upon the individuals who make up the group. Success- 
ful sessions are often indebted to one or two originators 
whose ideas break open new ground on which the rest 
can build. While acknowledging that the participants 
are the major factor in a successful session, most 
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group leaders try to help the session along by follow- 
ing ten fundamental rules. 

1. Take time to define the problem. Time spent at 
the outset amassing as many approaches to the prob- 
lem as possible, they say, pays off in more worthwhile 
solutions. 

2. Avoid the single-answer deadlock. Instead of 
looking for one or two answers to a problem, search 
for a multitude of answers. Some managers go further 
and recommend searching for as many definitions of 
the problem as possible. Frequently, they explain, a 
person assumes that he understands the problem when 
he has considered only one of many approaches to it. 

3. Phrase questions in terms of “how many.” By 
phrasing a problem this way, the group can enor- 
mously increase the number of possibilities open to it. 
“How many ways?” invites a multiplicity of answers. 
“What should be done?” invites only two or three. 

4. Use significant problems. Most training directors 
find that the more important a problem, the higher is 
the group’s interest level. Conversely, participants 
tend to lose interest if they are given “harmless” ques- 
tions to deal with. 

5. Avoid technical terms. Because technical terms 
raise word barriers between the problem and the par- 
ticipants’ understanding of it, sessions are usually 
more successful when the language is stripped of 
technical jargon. This helps members to tackle prob- 
lems which are conceptually easy but rendered diffi- 
cult by obscure wording. 

6. Form a pattern. Reducing suggestions to their 
basic components, classifying them, and isolating the 
common factors are basic steps in leading the group 
toward better ideas. 

7. Encourage adaptation and borrowing. Educator 
Wendell Phillips has written that “In every matter 
that relates to invention, to form or to beauty, we are 
borrowers.” Creative progress occurs most rapidly 

(Continued on page 256) 


97% of Employees Retained 


During the years ahead, automation will undoubt- 
edly cause many jobs to be eliminated and many job 
holders to be displaced, at least temporarily. Also, the 
anxieties of thousands of other workers who fear they 
may lose their jobs through no fault of their own 


_ should not be minimized. 


In this connection, the experience of the Detroit 
Edison Company in dealing with 100 employees whose 
jobs were eliminated due to the introduction of new 
machines and improved methods is worth noting. 
Through advance planning and careful scheduling over 
a two-year period, it was possible to find suitable new 
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jobs for ninety-seven of the one hundred individuals. 
And efforts to place the remaining three workers in 
permanent positions are continuing. 

A careful look at Detroit Edison’s records gives 
additional reassurance concerning these displaced em- 
ployees. It was possible to find other jobs for fifty-four 
of them without changing their departments. Forty- 
three were transferred to other departments of the 
company. In nineteen instances, the new jobs tempo- 
rarily paid less; in fifty cases they paid the same; and 
in twenty-eight the pay was higher than in the 
old jobs. 


Employees Extra Moving Expenses 


Some companies provide a special allowance so that employees will not 
be “out of pocket’’ when they move at the company’s request 


AVE YOU moved lately? If you have, you know 

how incidentals add to the total bill. The kitchen 
range and washing machine have to be disconnected, 
and then reattached at the new address. A high voltage 
circuit has to be installed at the new location before 
you can use your air conditioner. The television an- 
tenna comes down and has to be re-erected. Or, if you 
decide not to take it with you, a new antenna must be 
purchased. 

The rugs don’t fit in the new house. They have to 
be recut and bound. Sometimes it is impossible to use 
the old ones; you have to buy new floor covering. The 
living room curtains are much too short for the win- 
dows; the Venetian blinds are too wide. The former 
tenants weren’t good housekeepers; floors have to be 
refinished, and windows cleaned. 

Extra costs are also encountered in relocating, apart 
from household furnishings and equipment. If you 
move to another state, you may have to buy new auto 
license plates, and acquire another driver’s license. The 
car may have to be stored until you find a house with 
a garage. The unexpired portions of club dues and 
school fees at the old location are lost; dues and fees 
are again payable as you join organizations at the new 
location and your children are enrolled in new schools. 

Such costs add up. And if you are an employee mov- 
ing at your company’s request, you may be consider- 
ably “out of pocket” even though the company pays 
the major bills for transportation of yourself, your 
family and your goods. 

A growing number of companies are concluding that 
assistance should be given toward the payment of 
extra expenses directly related to any relocation made 
at the request of the company. Their intent is to en- 
able transferred employees to move without suffering 
financial loss. An allowance for incidentals is made, 
both in the case of occasional transfers of individuals 
and when employees are moved as a group. 


OCCASIONAL TRANSFERS 


Tue ConrerEence Boarp recently completed a survey 
of company reimbursement practices concerning em- 
ployees’ moving expenses. One-hundred and fifty-one 
companies that pay moving expenses for the trans- 


*+“Company Payment of Employees’ Moving Expenses,” Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 154. 
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ferred employee supplied information in detail as to 
the types of expenses that they pay. About 40% of 
this group provide an allowance for incidentals. 

About 13% pay the actual cost of such incidentals. 
Approximately 9% reimburse employees only for the 
expense of removing and reinstalling utilities and ap- 
pliances. About 6% make allowances based on the 
transferred employee’s pay. The range in the several 
companies that follow this practice is from one week’s 
pay to one-and-a-half months’ pay. 

Another 6% of the companies make fixed cash al- 
lowances, which range from $20 to $500. For instance, 
an insurance company allows $25 to the employee who 
is single, $100 to the employee who has dependents. A 
publishing company allows $100 to unmarried employ- 
ees, $200 to those with families. Two companies make 
allowances for incidentals only to married employees— 
one allows $250; the other, $400. 

About 2% include incidentals in “relocation allow- 
ances,” which are, in part, designed to compensate the 
employee for the inconvenience of moving. A com- 
munications company, for instance, allows from $200 
to $400 in the case of unmarried employees, and from 
$750 to $1,200 if they are married. The actual figure is 
determined by the individual employee’s pay. But 
should there be hardship or unusual circumstances, 
the relocation allowance can be doubled, with special 
approval. : 

The remaining 4% of the companies handle inci- 
dental expenses on an individual basis. In most in- 
stances, allowances for transferred employees are fig- 
ured on the same basis for all categories of workers. 
That is, the amounts do not vary according to the 
position of the individual or his type of work. 

Some executives explain that the allowance for in- 
cidentals is not to be considered in any sense as a 
bonus; it is a reimbursement for actual expenditures. 
Except where there is a definite relocation allowance, 
the employee is not expected to apply for the com- 
pany’s maximum allowance for incidentals unless he is 
actually “out of pocket” that amount. Some require 
the employee to discuss with management, in advance 
of the move, what items will be included in incidental 
expenses. And following the move, the employee must 
itemize expenditures on the expense statement that 
he submits. 
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GROUP MOVES 


In addition to the companies that reported on oc- 
casional transfers, thirty companies described their 
practices in the case of group moves, when entire de- 
partments, plants or offices were moved. 

These were analyzed separately, with the thought 
that company practices might be either more liberal 
or less so when many employees are moved at a time. 
Expense might deter an employer from the payment 
of items for large groups that he would pay with little 
thought if only a few individuals were being trans- 
ferred in a year. On the other hand, an employer might 
feel greater moral obligation to reimburse employees 
for expenses when they must choose between moving 
or losing their jobs, as would be the case if an entire 
plant or office were moved. 

Two-thirds of the group moves studied were made 
during the last five years, the majority in 1954 and 
1955. 

An even larger percentage of companies, it was 
found, made allowances for incidental expenses in the 
case of group transfers than is true of the companies 
reporting practices for occasional transfers. About 
62% of the companies that moved groups of em- 
ployees made such allowances in the case of top man- 
agement, supervisory, technical, professional, and 
rank-and-file clerical workers. The number of com- 
panies that transferred sales and rank-and-file produc- 
tion workers was too small to make percentages mean- 
ingful. 

Of the nineteen companies that made allowances for 
incidentals for at least one category of employees, 
seven made fixed dollar contributions toward this type 
of expense. The over-all allowances varied from $50 to 
a $500 maximum. 

Three companies made allowances in terms of equiv- 
alents of pay. One allowed one month’s pay; the sec- 
ond allowed a month’s pay plus 25%; the third allowed 
one-and-one-half months’ pay. ~ 

Three paid the actual cost of incidentals with no 
established maximums. Five reimbursed employees 
only for the cost of removing and reinstalling utilities 
and appliances. The remaining company made a 
“reasonable” allowance, with no definition of the term. 


NEWLY HIRED EMPLOYEES 


A special allowance for incidental moving expenses 
in the case of new hires is unusual, according to prac- 
tices reported by companies cooperating in this sur- 
vey. Of ninety-one companies that pay some type of 
moving expense for newly hired employees, only seven 
make allowances for incidental costs. 

Four of these companies pay only for disconnecting 
and connecting utilities, and detaching and attaching 
gas and electric appliances. They are a food products 
company, a machinery manufacturer, an aircraft com- 
pany and a metal manufacturer. 
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An insurance company allows personnel employed 
for top management jobs a sum equal to one month’s 
salary for incidental moving costs. Half a month’s 
salary is allowed to those employed for supervisory, 
technical, professional, sales and rank-and-file produc- 
tion jobs. 

While no fixed amount is allowed for incidentals by 
a public utility company, in the case of top manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel special consideration 
is given to these items. A paper manufacturer, in spe- 
cial instances only, allows a maximum of approximate- 
ly $150 for incidentals to top management, super- 
visory and technical employees. 


THE TAX ANGLE 


When companies began making special allowances 
for incidentals, the question arose as to whether such 
payments would have to be considered as income by 
the employee, and would therefore be taxable. 
Rulings from the Internal Revenue Service received 
by various companies indicated that items directly re- 
lated to the transfer of household effects from the em- 
ployee’s old residence to the new would be considered 
part of the moving expenses.’ And therefore the reim- 
bursement from the company for such expenses is not 
taxable. The employee would, however, have to be 
ready to justify each item of expense. 

If the company paid an over-all sum for the purpose 
and the employee did not spend the whole of it on in- 
cidentals, he would be expected to pay a tax on that 
part of the allowance which was not actually spent for 
goods or services. Any part of the allowance that 
might be thought of as partial recompense for the in- 
convenience and discomforts of moving, for instance, 
would be considered taxable income. 

To avoid discussion with income-tax examiners as to 
which items are allowed or disallowed as moving ex- 
penses, one of the companies transferring a large num- 
ber of employees decided to make its allowance for 
incidentals especially liberal, and to apply withhold- 
ing tax on the whole. The company’s explanation to 
its employees was as follows: 


“We realize that there are many miscellaneous expenses, 
some of them unexpected, in connection with the buying 
or renting of a new home. Many of these expenses involve 
special situations. Rather than seek to meet these problems 


(Continued on page 264) 


+ Under a ruling of the Internal Revenue Service late in 1954 
(Rev. Rul. 54-429, C. B. 1954-2, 58), the employee need pay no 
income tax on an allowance or reimbursement by the employer for 
expenses of moving himself, members of his immediate family, 
household goods and personal effects in case of a transfer in the 
interest of his employer. 

But any excess of the allowance or reimbursement over the actual 
expenses incurred for such purposes are includable in the employee’s 
gross income and are taxable. Amounts received as allowances or 
reimbursement for meals or lodging of the employee and his family 
while awaiting permanent quarters at the new post of duty are tax- 
able to ‘i employee. (Section 22 [a] of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 


Work Standards and Labor Costs' 


by William W. Aulepp 


Manager of Industrial Engineering, Ford Motor Company 


HE GRADUAL but persistent increase in wages, 

fringe benefits and, more recently, income security 
—resulting from collective bargaining processes over 
the past ten years—have tended to alter management’s 
problems only in form rather than in substance. Effi- 
cient managements have always planned and worked 
to accomplish these same objectives for their employ- 
ees through the promotion of a healthy economy, 
which we know from past experience provides a higher 
standard of living for everyone. 

Actually, the trend during the past decade of making 
increased employee benefits a matter of contractual 
obligation has merely rearranged the cart and the 
horse. It has compelled efficiency increases to offset 
the obligations rather than allowing the benefits to 
come about as a consequence of greater efficiency. 

Some segments of organized labor might argue with 
some justification that until pressure was applied, ben- 
efits flowing from improved efficiency were too slow in 
coming, if in some cases they came at all. 

However, the conversation we occasionally hear 
from other quarters about taking away what used to 
be regarded as sacred management rights is in itself of 
no real consequence for enlightened management. A 
real problem only arises when the limitation of man- 
agement’s right to manage is so restricted that the 
company’s ability to operate effectively in free com- 
petition is jeopardized. 

This problem has at least as great an implication for 
the employee as it has for management. This might 
best be illustrated by a conversation between an in- 
terviewer and a job applicant. In reply to a query 
regarding the applicant’s last place of employment, he 
outlined in glowing terms the rates of pay, liberal va- 
cations, hospital and pension plans, and outstanding 
work surroundings. Whereupon the amazed inter- 
viewer asked why on earth the applicant had left his 
last place of employment. The hopeful employee re- 
plied, “Oh, they’re out of business.” 

At the risk of oversimplification, we can say that 
progressive managements have always striven, and 
‘will continue to strive, for manufacturing cost reduc- 
tion (including labor costs) , whether faced with fixed 


*Talk given at the 40th Annual Meeting of THe ConFrerENce 
Boarp. 
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obligations in the form of increased employee benefits 
or not. And to the extent that these increased benefits 
can be absorbed through effective management, noth- 
ing new has been added. The imposition of a contrac- 
tual obligation to increase labor costs alters the basic 
problem only to the extent that a greater effort is 
required to stay even—although merely staying even 
in most American industries today is a slow death, and 
not too slow, at that. 

Just as the need for cost reduction is not new, also 
no new dramatic way to effect such reductions has 
been devised. Cost reductions just do not happen; they 
must be caused. For many years, a rather haphazard | 
application of individual ingenuity resulted in cost | 
reductions of sufficient magnitude to sustain most busi- 
nesses. Today, however, a planned, systematic ap- 
proach is essential. A sound work standards program 
embodies such an approach and, in my opinion, repre- 
sents the best, though certainly not the newest way to 
handle the problem. Supported by careful engineering, 
such a program provides the requisite data for an 
evaluation of where a company stands and discloses 
the areas where a concentration of effort is needed. 

In some industries where worker effort is of prime 
importance in increasing productivity, some form of 
incentive pay may assist immeasurably in a cost 
reduction program. In other industries, where the ef- | 
fect of worker effort is limited by process or equipment ~ 
control, increased efficiency must be almost entirely | 
management inspired and planned. 


| 


Providing for cost reduction in any program at the 
planning stage cannot be too strongly recommended. — 
Many problems and much grief can be avoided by 
keeping high-labor-cost processes from ever getting 
into the actual production process. In the automotive — 
industry in general, and in the company I represent 
in particular, careful planning is mandatory preceding | 
each new model year to insure that the most econom- | 
ical methods of manufacturing will be utilized. Once | 
the wheels are set in motion for production of a model, 
the opportunities for making further changes are lim- 
ited because of production requirements. However, 
after the model is in production, careful follow-up is 
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required to insure that the production processes are 
in operation according to plan. And at the same time, 
the company can investigate if a better way of manu- 
facturing can be developed and put into use at the 
next appropriate time. 

In our particular case, the responsibility for in- 
creased productivity is largely management’s. At this 
point I can’t help but dwell briefly on the subject of 
automation. I think that it is interesting to note that 
while we have installations of which we are justifiably 
proud, the high propensity toward obsolescence in our 
industry, because of changes in product design, makes 
it necessary to be very selective in the application of 
automatic devices. 

There are, for example, many areas which we feel 
will not lend themselves to automation unless a greater 
stability of product comes about. And product stabil- 
ity is not possible in those industries where the accent 
is on constant improvement in design at the same or a 
reduced price, as opposed to price reduction of a rela- 
tively stable product. In our situation, for example, 
the consumer demands comfort, style, quality, and 
value. And the manufacturer who attempts to market 
today’s car five years hence, even at a substantially 
lower price, is doomed to failure. So, in spite of an 
occasional dramatic application of a technological 
improvement, a great deal of cost-reduction work is of 
the everyday, garden variety rather than revolutionary 
in nature, and this is appropriate. 


A 


The development of a sound work standard is essen- 
tial to any cost control program. With the advent of 
contractual definitions of management’s right to estab- 
lish and enforce standards of production, there came, 
at least in our case, the accompanying obligation that 
such standards be fair and equitable to all parties 
involved, and that some system of measurement be 
employed in their establishment.-All systems of meas- 
urement worthy of the name are essentially composed 
of the same ingredients. But the quality of the result- 
ing standard is largely dependent upon the care and 
the skill with which the prescribed techniques are 
employed. 

How good a job is done up to this point is entirely 
within management’s control. But the over-all suc- 
cess of a standards program is obviously dependent 
upon the employee’s acceptance of the standards as 
being fair and equitable and his willingness to work 
to them. No system of work measurement, no matter 
how carefully constructed or how painstakingly exe- 
cuted, can be successful without intelligent applica- 
tion and administration. 

Since the introduction of the scientific approach to 
cost reduction by Frederick W. Taylor in 1881, the 
setting of production or work standards has had a 
checkered career. Alternately the procedure has been 
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praised and damned by management and worker 
alike. As happens too often, at first many overzealous 
advocates of the procedure expounded its virtues 
until it came to be regarded as something of an elixir 
for the reduction of labor costs. And an all too prev- 
alent feeling developed that a standard established 
through the use of time study was to work measure- 
ment what the thermometer is to the measurement 
of temperature. There was little or no appreciation 
of the limitations in time study or its subjective as- 
pects. 


~~ 


Early emphasis in methods improvement was cen- 
tered largely upon elimination of obvious waste. And 
productivity increases resulted from either increased 
worker effort or short cuts devised by workers. As 
might be expected, the looseness with which the 
methods analysis was made prior to the setting of 
the standard, together with the employees’ desire 
to find a way which would more easily permit attain- 
ment of the standard, soon led to the phenomenon 
of what has come to be regarded as creeping changes. 
Too often the expedient and simple solution to this 
was an arbitrary adjustment of the standard, with 
an attendant increase in production requirements. 
Because so many applications were associated with 
piece-work wage payments, this practice came to be 
called rate cutting, and time study fell into wide 
disrepute. The worker looked upon time study with 
suspicion because the “carrot” was constantly being 
moved further out front. And many managers dis- 
credited work measurement because workers defeated 
its purpose by artificially limiting production. 

To some extent, time study still carries this,stigma. 
In our own case, while the union does not support 
time study as a matter of policy, we have learned to 
live together while still using it, through careful, con- 
scientious application and administration. Through 
experience we have developed a set of governing prin- 
ciples which I am presenting here for your considera- 
tion. 


First, work standards must be realistic. A good 
standard covers all items of work for which the em- 
ployee is responsible as well as all delays over which 
he has no control. Of course, any delay allowed for 
in the standard must be consistent with the concept 
of efficient operation after considering the facilities 
available. This is not to imply that inefficiencies are 
to be covered by the standards. Rather, it means 
that once having established the method for which 
management is responsible, the standard must fairly 
reflect the method and be attainable by a qualified 
employee using normal skill and effort. 


Second, the standard is not a secret document. Man- 
agement must stand ready to discuss any or all infor- 
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mation relative to the standard with the employees 
or their representative. It is only through willingness 
to explain the development of the standard and what 
it covers that the confidence of the employees is 
gained and held. 


Third, the work standard applies to a given set of 
conditions. The conditions referred to here are those 
which are described in the standard as being factors 
which have significant effect on the time required 
to do the work. On occasion, we are faced with the 
academic argument that a standard established on 
any given day or hour cannot possibly apply on any 
other day since temperature, humidity, physiological 
and psychological factors are not exactly the same. 
Such argument does not recognize the limits of ac- 
curacy inherent in the system of work measurement 
and inferentially gives greater weight to the effects 
of such factors than experience would indicate is 
warranted. 


Fourth, changes in operations must be promptly 
reported and just as promptly acted upon for adjust- 
ment in the standard, because any delay in taking 
advantage of methods improvement represents a loss. 
The most important loss is employee resistance to 
the new standard when considerable time is allowed 
to elapse before the revision. After an employee has 
grown accustomed to performing an improved opera- 
tion against an old standard, both production and 
employee confidence in the system have suffered. And 
the production lost cannot be regained when the 
standard is finally revised. 


Fifth, work standards should not be indiscriminate- 
ly changed. Generally speaking, a standard should 
be changed only when warranted by a change in 
operating conditions. This is not to suggest that no 
attempt at correction should be made in isolated 
cases where errors have resulted in gross inequities to 
either party. Such inequities are almost as intolerable 
to the employee as to management. And if the em- 
ployee is openly approached, the situation in all 
probability can be rectified with no real loss of pres- 
tige. 

Sixth, work standard disputes must be intelligently 
handled. All disputes must be promptly investigated. 
And if a revision is indicated, it should be made 
promptly. Disputes can be most effectively settled 
on the floor where the job and the employee involved 
are located. The more people who are called into a 
dispute, the further the discussion gets away from 
the essential question, and the more difficult it be- 
comes to resolve it. 


Seventh, the work standard is an aid to, not a 
substitute for, effective supervision. The intent of 
the standard is to provide supervisors with a guide 
to be used to maintain the required flow of produc- 
tion. The use of the standard as a club to cover in- 


effective supervision can lead in only one direction; 
dispute over the standard itself. 

It must be remembered that the standard, in ef- 
fect, defines the equivalent of normal production ca- 
pacity when related to a human being. And since 
motivation and mental outlook are factors, we are 
dealing with unmeasurable variables, if we use the 
term “measurement” in the strict sense. Therefore 
establishing a standard on a job does not magically 
transform that job into a smooth-running, trouble- 
free operation. Good supervision remains the only 
real answer to efficiency. The work standard will help 
the good supervisor do_a better job. But the poor 
supervisor nullifies its effectiveness. 


|~ 


In a rather brief way we have taken a quick look 
over our shoulder to see what has happened in the 
past in the field of standards and cost reduction. And 
in some detail, we have observed the present for pur- 
poses of judging progress. Now what about the future? 
What will organized labor’s reaction be to continued 
and, in all probability, accelerated labor-cost-reduc- 
tion programs? 

For the company that has built a sound work-stand- 
ards system and conducted an intelligent, forceful 
cost-reduction program in the past, there is no reason 
to anticipate any additional labor relations difficul- 
ties. Organized labor’s position in the past few years, 
judging by statements of responsible leaders, has been 
one of acceptance of continuing technological improve- 
ment as essential to our economic progress. It is rea- 
sonable to hope that in the future, where sound pro- 
grams are conducted, labor will not choose to resist. 

We can be quite sure that labor will continue to 
press for greater benefits. But realizing these benefits 
on a sound basis will be possible only if there are 
continuing reductions in unit man-hour requirements. 
It is also safe to say that, with the ever-increasing 
emphasis upon cost reduction, management will not 
be static in its efforts to improve techniques. Improve- 
ments in management sciences are just as essential 
to economic progress as is the development of new 
manufacturing techniques or new products. 

Recent history supports this idea. Witness the de- 
velopment in production control, the introduction of 
statistical quality control, and improved personnel 
and training procedures. And these are only a few 
examples of some of the latest developments. In some 
quarters, operations research is being heralded as an 
invaluable management tool. 

Substantial progress has also been made in some 
industries to improve the liaison between designing 
and manufacturing. In the field of work measurement, 
various tabular time-study procedures—such as meth- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Wage Adjustments in 1956 
Continue Upward Trend 


IGHLIGHTS of the analysis of 476 wage adjust- 

ments confirmed by Tae ConrerENce Boarp dur- 
ing the six-month period from mid-December through 
mid-June are: 


e Nine cents an hour was the average increase in 
the United States during the first half of 1956. This 
is about 3.5 cents more than the average for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

e Settlements involving Canadian firms are tab- 
ulated separately for the first time in the midyear 
report. 

e Settlements establishing industry-wide patterns 
were confirmed in chemicals, electrical equipment, 
petroleum and transportation equipment. 


These adjustments, 412 of which are hourly in- 
creases and sixty-four percentage increases, continue 
the upward thrust that has been evident for the last 
ten years, according to the data compiled monthly by 
the Board. As already stated, the average hourly in- 
crease in the United States during this period was 9 
cents. Settlements confirmed during the two preceding 
six-month periods averaged 5.5 cents in early 1955 and 
7.8 cents for the latter half of the year. Thus, the aver- 
age hourly adjustment is about 3.5 cents higher than 
' a year ago. 

During the first half of 1955, 65% of the hourly ad- 
justments were less than 6 cents; none was over 18 
cents, and two wage cuts were reported. For the first 
half of 1956, less than 20% of the confirmed adjust- 
ments in the United States are under 6 cents; increases 
have ranged up to 25 cents; and no decreases are re- 
ported. The chart on this page compares wage 
adjustments in the United States for these two periods. 
The Canadian picture for 1956 is also charted. 

Canadian settlements, tabulated separately for the 
first time in the mid-year summary show an average 
hourly increase of 7.7 cents. These settlements are 
given in the table on the next page, along with the 
United States settlements. However, because of the 
small Canadian sample, the figures do not give a relia- 
ble comparison of the two countries. 


ANALYSIS OF SETTLEMENTS BY INDUSTRY 


The forty-eight settlements reported in the chemical 
_ industry represent the largest number in a single in- 
dustry group. In line with the over-all wage picture, 
most of the increases in chemicals range between 6 
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cents and 11.9 cents. And more than half are at or 
above the 9-cent average for the midyear period. 
Several major companies in the electrical equipment 
field granted percentage increases not shown in the 
table, since only cents-per-hour settlements are listed 
there. A total of twelve percentage increases were con- 
firmed in this industry, ten of which grant a 3% imme- 
diate increase. The General Electric and Westinghouse 
five-year contracts include, in addition to the 3% 
initial increase, “adder” increases of 3% in each of 
the next two years of the contracts, and 3%-plus in 
the fourth and fifth years. Base-rate increases for 
hourly and salaried employees are also part of the 
agreements. And sizable fringe benefits, including 
improved pensions, insurance, and cost of living allow- 
ances are added features of the package. 
Industry-wide adjustments in petroleum were made 
effective early in February and resulted in a 6% wage 
boost (minimum of 15 cents an hour or $26 per month) 


Wage Adjustments in the First Half 
Per Cent Distribution 
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Wage Adjustments Reported in the First Half of 1956. 


UNITED 


Industry 


STATES 


Number of Hourly Adjustments Reported by Cents Per Hour 


Under 8 $-5.9 6-8.9 9-11.9 12-14.9 15-17.9 18 & Over Total 
Manufacturing 

Asparel eB Ss oto oodae mens —_ 4 4 2 1 1 — 12 
Chemicalass ie.s sorta ah Gea Bes os — 8 15 16 6 3 — 48 
Electrical equipment. ..............-.- — _— 6 8 1 _ 1 16 
Fabricated -zoetals&: 5/4222). 32-62 A 1 _— 3 8 3 1 _ 16 
BGO 305 3 ek a Ine SoS alsa ote Me ots 2 1 6 4 6 5 1 25 
MSGHINEr UT Cots sheet seer ears =e 3 10 9 4 = 2 28 
Bpers (OTA ee cE ER Ve ere See awd ees a 5 9 1 > — — 15 
Stone, clay and glass products.......... _— 3 3 6 1 1 4 18 
Textile mill products.................. 1 5 8 1 7 i — 23 
Transportation equipment............. — 4 12 8 3 1 _ 28 
Other manufacturing. ................. — 12 23 12 6 _ _ 53 
Total manufacturing. .......... 4 46 99 75 88 18 8 282 

Nonmanufacturing 
Commbnications «30. 5 o505.50 0% bests — 4 12 8 — —_ _— 24 
EANSPOMALION SS cc). cn ces ee coe ees — 2 9 8 3 == _— 22 
Other nonmanufacturing.............- = 4 8 6 z — 2 22 
Total nonmanufacturing........ — 10 29 ae 5 = 2 68 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

Wnited States ae Gad was dete hae tercee 4 55 128 97 43 13 10 350 
Ganada:l0e fl a REGU My Bekais A lee 3 16 29 6 6 1 1 62 
oD GURL fo ether oe eros 7 71 157 103 49 14 11 412 


for both union and nonunion employees. Settlements 
were reported for the major companies in the industry; 
twelve have confirmed their settlements. All of these 
contracts follow the general pattern established for 
this industry. But like the percentage increases in the 
electrical equipment industry, those in petroleum are 
not included in the cents-per-hour table. 

Public utilities is another industry in which the 
major portion of increases are expressed in percentage 
terms. Eleven such increases were tabulated, practi- 
cally all falling between 5% and 6%. 

In transportation equipment, most intreases shown 
in the 6-to-8.9-cents group in the table represent the 
automotive industry. These follow the Ford-GM pat- 
tern. The settlements in higher brackets are princi- 
pally in the aircraft industry. Typical of these is the 
Douglas Aircraft agreement with the United Auto 
Workers, AFL-CIO, and with the Southern California 
Professional Engineering Association, ind. These set- 
tlements grant increases of from 9 cents to 15 cents. 

Almost a third of the textile settlements show in- 
creases ranging from 12 cents through 14 cents. Of the 
twenty-three reported, just one is under 3 cents, while 
there are no decreases listed for this industry for the 
six-month period. For the first half of 1955, almost 


50% of the settlements gave no increases, and the re- 
maining half showed increases of less than 6 cents. 

In the apparel industry, the total of twelve settle- 
ments shown in the table is more impressive than it 
appears to be. Five of the twelve represent agreements 
with manufacturers associations aggregating more 
than 1,000 firms. The largest of these, the Clothing . 


Manufacturers’ Association, includes about 800 com- — 


panies that granted an average hourly increase of 13.5 
cents to some 150,000 Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Increases in the nonmanufacturing sector fall mainly 
between 6 cents and 11.9 cents. In both transportation 
and communications, three out of four settlements are 
in this range. Major airlines and Class I Railroads 
granted increases of from 10 cents to 15 cents, while 
city transit systems in various parts of the country 
reported increases averaging 7 cents. 


MONTHLY WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


Ten cents was the average hourly wage increase in 
the United States for the settlements confirmed during 
the mid-May to mid-June period, while the Canadian 
average was 6 cents. 

Of the 126 settlements received for the month, 101 
affect firms in the United States. These granted wage 
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increases ranging from 5 cents to 25 cents. And the 
twenty-five Canadian adjustments gave hourly in- 
creases ranging from 1 cent to 9 cents. 


Significant Settlements 


Phileco Corporation’s agreement with IUE follows 
the electrical machinery industry wage pattern of a 
3% general increase. In terms of cents per hour, this 
means a minimum increment of 5 cents for some 5,000 
IUE members. And nonunion employees, numbering 
about 4,000, also receive a 3% boost in pay. In addi- 
tion, the new agreement increases severance pay by 2 
cents an hour, effective January 1, 1957, and a fund is 
established for job inequity adjustments. Also included 
is a new health and welfare agreement which provides 
life, sickness, and accident benefits based on the in- 
creased wage rates. 

The Erie Resistor Corporation agreement with IUE 
granted hourly increases of 6 cents to incentive work- 
ers and 7.5 cents to day workers. Nonunion salaried 
employees receive a tandem increase of $3 per week, or 
3%, whichever is higher. 

Confirmed settlements in the textile industry show 
wage increases, for the most part, of around 12 cents 
an hour. Of the ten adjustments reported this month, 
seven are new contracts and three are wage reopeners 
in continuing agreements. Five of the seven new con- 
tracts grant hourly increases of 12 cents or 12.5 cents; 
one grants an 8-cent hourly boost; and one calls for a 
6.57% increase with no indication of the equivalent 
hourly increase. Seven of the textile settlements are 
without new or liberalized fringe benefits, although 
negotiations were reported as still continuing in one 
case. Where fringe items are included they consist 
mainly of improved insurance benefits. 

There were further settlements confirmed in the air- 
craft industry. Douglas Aircraft—in addition to its 
settlement with UAW, AFL-CIO and with the South- 
ern California Professional Engineering Association, 
ind., listed in the June Management Record—has re- 
ported an agreement with the Teamsters’ union. The 
new agreement is substantially the same as those cov- 
ering the other union groups. It calls for an immediate 
increase of 15 cents per hour and a deferred increment 
of 7 cents. The Teamster contract is retroactive to last 
October. 

The Rohr Aircraft Corporation of Chula Vista and 
Riverside, California, granted an increase averaging 
5% to workers represented by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Like the Douglas Aircraft con- 
tracts, this agreement also contains a 7-cent deferred 
increment. 

The 800 firms that comprise the Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Association concluded agreements with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers that resulted in 
hourly increases ranging from 12.5 cents to 14 cents. A 
6% rise in employer contributions to the Clothing 
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Workers’ insurance fund is an added feature of the 
settlement which affects some 150,000 employees. 


Canadian SeHlements 


The agreement between Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited and UE, ind., follows the pattern 
of contracts negotiated by GE in the United States. In 
addition to an immediate 3% increase, additional in- 
creases of 3% or 3.5% become effective in each year 
of the five-year contract. And special increases are 
granted to skilled tradesmen, day workers, and women 
employees. A cost of living escalator clause, improved 
health and pension benefits, shift premium increases, 
and liberalized holiday provisions complete the GE 
package. In addition, as in the contracts in the United 
States, a clause provides for negotiation of employ- 
ment security at the end of the third year. About 5,000 
employees are covered by the new contract in plants 
at Toronto, Peterborough, and Guelph, Ontario. 

Electro-Metallurgical Company, a division of Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, also granted a wage increase 
to UE, ind. members. The 8-cent hourly increase was 
the result of a wage reopening in the existing contract. 

International Harvester of Canada, Limited, in a 
contract with the Steelworkers, CLC, boosted wages 
by $2.20 a week, retroactive to last November. Fringe 
items in the one-year contract include overtime pay 
after a forty-hour week and company-paid hospital 
and medical benefits for both employees and their de- 
pendents. 

The 126 settlements tabulated for this period affect 
more than 400,000 employees in the United States 
and Canada. Details of most of these are shown in the 
table beginning on page 257. 


Mircnett Meyer 
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Management Bookshelf 


Empire in Wood—An historical account of the growth and 
structural development of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. Of particular interest is 
the subject of jurisdictional disputes. These arose after 
1912 when the Carpenters, originally a craft union, ad- 
justed to industrial changes in the building industry by 
extending jurisdiction to “anything that is made out of 
wood, or was ever made out of wood.” In so doing, the 
union became embroiled in a still-continuing series of juris- 
dictional disputes with other craft and industrial unions. 
The book also covers the varying points of view of the 
leaders who have sought to influence the union’s program, 
particularly at the national level. By Robert A. Christie, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1956, 356 pp, 
$4.50 paper, $5.50 cloth. 


Standards for One-Nurse Medical Units 


The industrial nurse’s duties in the one-nurse medical department may 
include much more than emergency treatment of the ill or injured 


HE POSITION of the nurse in industry is often 

an anomalous one, especially in a one-nurse medi- 
cal unit. If she does not work under the direction of a 
full-time doctor, she may report to any one of a num- 
ber of persons—the personnel manager, the safety 
director, the general manager, the controller or some 
other supervisor. 

The nurse’s sphere of responsibility also varies. In 
some instances she is given so little initiative and 
freedom that she is unable to use her full capabilities. 
In other cases, she is doubtful about just what her 
functions as a company nurse are and, as a result, 
she may unwittingly operate beyond the range of 
duties professionally prescribed. Similarly, manage- 
ments often unknowingly force too much responsi- 
bility upon the nurse. 

One reason that these situations arise may be the 
haphazard manner in which many industrial medical 
units have developed. Often they were originally in- 
stituted as first-aid services, with a part-time nurse 
or an employee with a first-aid certificate in charge. 
And as units expanded to full-time nurse services, 
with part-time or on-call doctors, little regard was 
given to their place in the organization. Sometimes 
the trouble stems from neglect to analyze the nurse’s 
position, the scope of her duties, her capabilities and 
the potentialities of her job. And this may be the fault 
of someone within management or the medical unit or 
even the nurse herself. 

Another factor accounting for lack of uniformity in 
this area of company operation during past years has 
been the absence of current authoritative directives 
by medical and nursing groups to keep both manage- 
ment and company medical personnel informed on 
just what a nurse’s job standards should be in the 
expanding occupational health field. In very recent 
years this situation has improved + with the issuance 


+“Duties of the Company Nurse,” Management Record, October, 
1955, p. 404, a revised statement of the American Association of 
Industrial Nurses, defines the duties and responsibilities of all nurses 
in industry. An AAIN statement concerning management’s relation- 
ship with the industrial nurse was published in the August, 1953, 
Management Record, under the title “Management and the Indus- 
trial Nurse.” 

A reference in Management Record, May, 1956, p. 181, refers to 
the “Guiding Principles and Procedures for Industrial Nurses,” pub- 
lished by the Council on Industrial Health of the American Medical 
Association. 


of standards, procedures and principles, by professional 
groups, to guide the industrial nurse. 

Until now, however, none of these directives has 
been devoted to problems of the one-nurse medical 
unit in a company. Yet the one-nurse situation is the 
most common in industry. Some estimates classify al- 
most 75% of industrial medical services as being 
staffed by one nurse.t A seemingly contradictory find- 
ing occurs in a current Conference Board study of 242 
companies with medical services. Here only sixty-six 
firms, or a little more than one-fourth of the survey 
participants, have one-nurse operations. However, this 
is not indicative of the real percentage of one-nurse 
services, because a deliberate effort was made by the 
Board to include varying sizes and types of companies 
and thus attain a diversified sample of medical plans. 


+“Nurses Invest in Patient Care,’ American Nurses’ Association, 
May, 1956. 


Table 1: Size and Number of Companies with 
One-Nurse Services in Conference Board Survey 


Companies with One-Nurse Service 
No. of 


Number of Companies Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Employees in Survey Number 66 Companies 242 Companies 

Total 242 66 100% 27.8% 
0-999 2a Tee 53 82 48.5 182 
1,000-2,499 .... 81 24 86.4 9.9 
2,500-4,999 .... 41 5 7.6 21 
5,000 or more .. 56 1 15 0.4 
Unknown ..... 11 4 6.1 LY 


Table 2: Extent of Doctor Service in Companies with 
One-Nurse Medical Units 


No. of Per Cent of 

Type of Doctor Service Companies ‘companies 

Total any AA MAG Bey cakis oe tase ee 66 100.0% 
Part-time doctoturtss aise kin eels. oe teins 37 56.1 
Doctor oni callie. vie. cere ole ear tare 16 242 
Full-time idoctoreee: cess cee 10 15.2 
Unknown tee pitt col dhcp eee 3 45 


1The Occupational Health Institute, Inc., of the Industrial Medical As- 
sociation recommends that “in an industry with 2,500 employees located in 
a given area, the services of one full-time, qualified physician, or his equiv- 
alent, can be well utilized.” “Equivalent” means the services of a part- 
time physician plus the use of professional consultants. If potential indus- 
trial hazards exist, the services of competent industrial hygiene consultants 
should supplement the doctors’ services, according to this professional 
group. 
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It is significant, however, that not all of the one- 
nurse services in this Conference Board survey are 
in the smallest-size companies. As Table 1 shows, more 
than a third are in the 1,000 to 2,500 employee cate- 
gory, and a few are in even larger companies. 

Few of the sixty-six companies have full-time doc- 
tors to serve as administrators of the medical units, 
as Table 2 shows. In some instances, these full-time 
doctors are medical directors of their companies and 
give advisory service to branch plants as well. But 
they operate their companies’ headquarters medical 
services as separate units with full-time medical di- 
rection. 

To answer the need for directives in one-nurse medi- 
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cal units, the Industrial Nurses Section of the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association, at its biennial convention in 
May, adopted a statement of functions and standards 
“for an industrial nurse in a one-nurse service in 
commerce or industry.” 

As is evident from the following summarized version 
of these functions and standards, the industrial nurse’s 
possible scope of duties is broad in a one-nurse medi- 
cal unit. Duties cover not only emergency treatment 
of the ill and injured and a preventive medical pro- 
gram, but they also encompass cooperation with com- 
munity agencies, maintenance, supervision and pur- 
chasing of equipment for the medical quarters, as well 
as participation in the company’s safety program, etc. 


Functions and Standards for an Industrial Nurse in a 
One-Nurse Service in Commerce or Industry 


Administration and Operation of the 
Health Service Department 


1. Function—The nurse participates with manage- 
ment and the medical director in the formulation and 
implementation of administrative policies of the health 
service department. 


Standards—She requests mutual agreement by manage- 
ment, nurse and physician of the desired scope and objec- 
tives of the health program; she interprets to management 
and physician limitations imposed on her by the State Nurs- 
ing Practice Act and the need for adequate medical direction; 
she maintains a health-service policy and procedure manual 
with such basic information as: (a) company’s administra- 
tive directives relating to personnel policies, and the nurse’s 
duties and place in the organization; (b) written medical 
direction for emergency nursing care, treatment and subse- 
quent disposition of the ill and injured; (c) list of nurse’s 
duties and responsibilities (job description); (d) copy of 
State Nursing Practice Act; (e) sample record and report 
forms, and directions for their use; (f) anatomical charts; 
(g) toxicology chart; (h) list of community health and wel- 
fare agencies; (i) a plan for major emergencies including the 
duties of first-aid personnel and other auxiliary workers. 


2. Function—The nurse maintains a system of rec- 
ords and reports. 

Standards—Accepts the following as minimum: (a) indi- 
vidual records—confidential health record folder of indi- 
vidual employee with examination findings, treatment record 
and absentee record of illness and injury; (b) administrative 
reports—daily tabulation work sheet; monthly statistical and 
narrative report; annual statistical and narrative report. 

It is the nurse’s.responsibility to see that the record and 
report system is concise and complete, legible, workable and 
flexible, meets legal requirements, and is periodically revised. 


8. Function—The nurse selects, trains, and super- 
vises auxiliary nursing personnel. 

Standards—Recognizes need for auxiliary nursing per- 
sonnel; prepares job description for auxiliary nursing per- 
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sonnel and prescribes limits to their activities; arranges for 
adequate coverage on all shifts. 


4. Function—The nurse plans with others for the 
selection, training, and supervision of a team of first- 
aid workers to assist in plant emergencies. 

Standards—Recognizes and interprets to management the 
need for a well-organized team of trained first-aid workers; 
requests written administrative and professional policy of 
management to insure safe handling and transportation of ill 
or injured personnel, and interprets policy to members of 
the emergency team; cooperates with safety director and 
others in providing instruction to key personnel in handling, 
lifting and transporting injured or ill persons until profes- 
sional care is available; arranges for portable emergency equip- 
ment; arranges for appropriate supplies for areas relatively 
remote from health service department or where equipment 
may be needed immediately because of potential hazards. 


5. Function—The nurse maintains the health serv- 
ice department, including the selection of supplies, 
equipment and appropriate books and magazines for 
reference. 

Standards—Uses approved standards as guide for main- 
tenance; works through established inter- and intradepart- 
mental channels for selection and purchase of equipment and 
supplies. 


6. Function—The nurse participates in the preven- 
tion and control of injuries and occupational disease 
hazards. 

Standards—Serves on plant health and safety committee, 
or comparable group; teaches safety on and off the job; works 
with plant personnel in developing and maintaining a toxi- 
cology chart for use in prevention and control of occupa- 
tional disease hazards; promotes use of and assists in selection 
and care of protective equipment; reports unsafe or hazard- 
ous conditions and maintains a cumulative report by depart- 
ments of all injuries and symptoms; plans with plant physi- 
cian and management for periodic physical examinations and 
follow-up of employees exposed to toxic or injurious mate- 
rials; obtains information about services available from local 
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and state agencies, insurance carriers and others for preven- 
tion and control of injuries and occupational diseases and 
assists in interpreting and utilizing these services. 


7. Function—The nurse assists in maintaining ac- 
ceptable plant sanitation standards. 


Standards—Recognizes and interprets to management the 
need for adequate sanitary facilities; confers with appropriate 
persons on care and cleanliness of sanitary facilities and 
makes inspection at regular intervals; serves on housekeeping 
and/or sanitation committee and promotes good housekeep- 
ing practices; utilizes advisory services on sanitation avail- 
able from state and local health agency. 


8. Function—The nurse advises on food-handling 
facilities and services. 


Standards—Interprets to management the need for ade- 
quate facilities and services; arranges for compliance with 
minimum standards pertaining to food-handlers facilities; 
may make periodic inspections of food handlers and facilities 
and confer with appropriate supervisors; utilizes advisory 
services available from state and local health agency. 


9. Function—The nurse participates in planning for 
emergency care in catastrophic emergencies and na- 
tional defense. 


Standards—Obtains information about local civil defense 
resources and plans; keeps management informed about 
pertinent medical-nursing plans; has on the premises the 
necessary basic supplies and equipment suitable to the plant 
population; encourages and guides workers to form plant 
committees to be trained to assist; cooperates and coor- 
dinates activities with local area defense program. 


10. Function—The nurse periodically evaluates the 
total health service. 


Standards—Compares current program with established 
standards; compares current program with previous achieve- 
ment to determine progress; compares accident frequency 
and severity rates with national figures for similar industry; 
seeks to determine value of nurse’s service with view to 
making necessary changes; evaluates expenditure of nurse’s 
duties in relation to nursing and nonnursing duties; deter- 
mines own need in relation to possible further learning if 
the program is to grow; uses the annual report to interpret to 
management the achievements of the health service and 
makes suggestions and recommendations for improvement. 


Nursing Care—Health Maintenance 


1. Function—The nurse gives emergency care for 
occupational injuries and illnesses, and administers ad- 
ditional treatment and care as prescribed. 


Standards—Gives such care in accordance with written 
medical direction and within limits of State Nursing Practice 
Act; considers possible relationships between ailment and 
exposure to injurious or toxic materials; provides any needed 
guidance to employee in view of psychological, social, and 
economic impact of injury or illness; recognizes that rehabili- 
tation begins at time of any injury or illness; requests written 
policy (administrative and professional) of management to 
insure safe handling and transportation of ill or injured 
personnel. 


2. Function—The nurse gives emergency care for 
nonoccupational injuries and illnesses, and advises and 
makes referrals as indicated. 


Standards—Gives such care in accordance with written 
medical direction; obtains orders from employee’s physician 
for additional care; obtains orders from employee’s physician — 
for care of diagnosed conditions which could provide an 
emergency at work; recognizes limitations imposed by State 
Nursing Practice Act; follows ethical procedures for medical 
referrals; utilizes community health and welfare sources. 


3. Function—The nurse participates with physician 
in preplacement, periodic, special, return-to-work and 
terminal health examinations and maintains a follow- 
up system for correction of defects, health counseling 
and physical examinations. 

Standards—Obtains personal and occupational health his- 
tory from individual; makes routine or assigned tests; dis- 
cusses with employee the purpose, value and confidentiality 
of the examination, and also the medical findings and recom- 
mendations; explains how to utilize health services; inter- 
prets individual’s physical capacities in relation to physical 
demands of job without revealing confidential information. 


4. Function—The nurse makes observations of con- 
ditions, symptoms, and reactions, and records obser- 
vations, treatments and disposition. 


Standards—Makes observations meaningful, objective and 
accurate; records information promptly on permanent indi- 
vidual record using employee’s own words in quotations 
when possible; signs each recording in ink. 


5. Function—The nurse provides health counseling 
and information on an individual and group basis. 

Standards—Provides opportunity for employees to dis- 
cuss, in privacy, their physical and emotional problems; rec- 
ognizes importance of being an interested listener; distin- 
guishes own attitudes and feelings from those of employee; 
allows employee the right to feel the way he does; guides him 
to self-help, recognizing that resistance is involved in any 
change; makes referrals to and works with physician, dentist, 
health or welfare agency; makes selected authentic health 
information materials available to employees and _ utilizes 
these materials as teaching aids; contributes health articles 
for plant publication; if feasible promotes, conducts or as- 
sists with group conferences regarding health. 


6. Function—The nurse supervises illness absence. 

Standards—Consults with ill or injured employees before 
they leave the plant and interviews them upon their return 
to work following an illness or injury; if feasible, makes or 
arranges for nursing visits outside of plant; maintains ade- 
quate illness absentee records. 


Health and Welfare Benefits 


1. Function—The nurse may participate, with em- 
ployer’s approval, in the interpretation of workmen’s 
compensation, group insurance and other health and 
welfare plans. 

Standards—Keeps informed about changes in workmen’s 
compensation laws and company’s provisions for and ad- 
ministration of compensation insurance, group insurance and 
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' other health and welfare plans; interprets, with employer’s 
approval, the purpose of the state workmen’s compensation 
| laws; offers interpretation and counsel, with employer’s ap- 
proval, on employee use of nonoccupational insurance bene- 
fits; maintains impartiality and objectivity; assists in obtain- 
ing data needed for records and reports. 


Community Health and Welfare Agencies 


1. Function—The nurse establishes working rela- 
tionship with community agencies; encourages com- 
pany participation in community health projects; par- 
ticipates, upon request, with schools of nursing, 
health agencies, and hospitals in providing observa- 
tion and experience for students, faculty and staff. 

_ Standards—Interprets to such agencies health needs of 
industrial workers; works with agencies to meet such needs, 
to formulate referral policies, to rehabilitate the ill or in- 


Labor Press Highlights 


NDER the constitution of the AFL-CIO, mergers 
within the federation are left to the individual 
unions. And current developments indicate that unions 
in a variety of jurisdictions are headed for closer 
alliances 


Meat Cutters and Packinghouse Workers 


The on-again, off-again merger of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s union with 
the United Packinghouse Workers has finally been 
approved by both unions, reports The Packinghouse 
Worker Still remaining, however, is final ratification 
by the two unions of the new constitution now in 
preparation. A special joint convention to finalize the 
merger is scheduled early this fall. 


Mergers Among Government Employees 


Also slated to merge are two unions with jurisdic- 
tion over government employees: the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(formerly AFL) and the Government and Civic Em- 
ployees Organizing Committee (formerly CIO). The 
recent convention of the former AFL unit approved 
the merger. This union claims 115,000 members. Ap- 
proval from the former CIO union, which claims 
30,000 members, is expected this summer, according 
to The AFL-CIO News. Arnold Zander, currently 
head of the AFL unit, is slated for the presidency of 


+See “Unity in Meat Packing Stalled,” Labor Press Highlights, 
Management Record, June, 1956. 
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More Union Mergers in the Making 
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jured worker, and to control illness in the community; inter- 
prets to management the value of participating and cooper- 
ating in community health projects and encourages manage- 
ment to attend professional health meetings; promotes 
understanding of and interest in industrial nursing. 


In addition to the functions and standards sum- 
marized here, the statement also includes a complete 
reference to functions and standards in the area of 
safety. At its May convention, the Industrial Nurses 
Section of the American Nurses’ Association also 
adopted a set of qualifications for an industrial nurse 
in a one-nurse service. These pertain to professional 
qualifications, personal competence qualifications, and 
the essential knowledge and skills required. 

Doris M. Toompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


the merged organization; Milton Murray, head of the 
CIO Organizing Committee, would be administrative 
vice-president, according to The AFL-CIO News. 


Furniture Workers, Upholsterers and Carpenters 


The United Furniture Workers (formerly CIO) 
has bids to merge with two former AFL unions, ac- 
cording to labor press reports. The Upholsterers’ 
International Union (formerly ;AFL) has approved 
“partial merger” with the Furniture Workers. The 
AFL-CIO News reports that under the UIU’s plan, 
the Furniture Workers, who broke away from the 
UIU eighteen years ago, would join a new Confedera- 
tion of Upholsterers and Furniture Workers. The new 
confederation would have a centralized organizing, 
research, and legislative staff. And complete unifica- 
tion of the two unions would follow later. The Furni- 
ture Workers are also discussing merger with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners (for- 
merly AFL), reports Labor’s Daily. Maurice A. 
Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters, has indicated 
that, if the amalgamation is completed, an organizing 
drive will be launched. The Carpenter union’s aim, 
according to Labor’s Daily, is a million-man organiza- 
tion. It now claims 835,000 workers, while the Furni- 
ture Workers’ union claims 45,000 members. The Up- 
holsterers’ union claims 65,000 members. 


Glass and Ceramics Industry Alliance 


In the glass and ceramics industry, three unions, 
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claiming a combined membership of 135,000, have ex- 
changed views on the possibilities of a closer alliance. 
According to The AFL-CIO Glass Workers News, the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union (formerly AFL), 
the Glass Bottle Blowers Association (formerly AFL) 
and the United Glass Workers (formerly CIO) are 
concerned with closer cooperation in bargaining, and 
they want to gain a stronger voice within the Indus- 
trial Union Department of the AFL-CIO. However, 
organizing is not a major goal of the alliance, reports 
the Glass Workers’ paper, because basic manufactur- 
ing of glass is already completely organized. 


Apparel Industry 


A much broader industrial alliance in the form of 
a new apparel division within the AFL-CIO is pro- 
posed by Alex Rose, president of the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers. The projected division 
would include the needle trades unions, the Hatters, 
Boot and Shoe Workers, the Textile Workers, Fur 
Workers, Hosiery Workers, and Leather Workers. Cre- 
ation of a special union label for all the unions in the 
division is part of the plan. Mr. Rose also indicated, 
according to Labor’s Daily, that he would like to in- 
terest the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in one over-all union 
for the apparel industry. Total membership of such 
a combine is estimated at two million. 

The president of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, David Dubinsky, has already hinted that his 
union would be interested in an over-all apparel divi- 
sion, according to Labor’s Daily. But the newspaper 
says that President Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers is cool to the proposition. The 
Amalgamated has already invested $2 million in pro- 
moting its own union label, and it is more immediately 
concerned with resolving relationships with the 40,000- 
member United Garment Workers (formerly AFL), 
according to Mr. Potofsky. 


Mine Union Warns Against Wildcat Strikes 


Locals of the United Mine Workers’ union have been 
warned that wildcat strikes will bring stiff penalties, reports 
the United Mine Workers Journal. “Unwarranted stoppages” 
are prohibited by an executive board order of 1951. But 
because some locals have ignored this policy, the UMW 
through its Journal has re-emphasized that: 

1. All locals must honor the provisions of the joint 
industry wage agreement for settlement of disputes. 

2. Local unions that fail to do so and resort to unau- 
thorized stoppages will be penalized by the United Mine 

Workers’ executive board. 


3. Locals that picket other firms not engaged in the 
wildcat strike will suffer double penalties. 


The UMW policy statement also emphasizes that local 


officers or individuals promoting such unauthorized stop- 
pages will be subject to disciplinary action. 


Plan International Alliance of Auto Workers 


Plans to set up coordinating councils of all General 
Motors and Ford employees in the United States, Europe | 
and Australia were developed at the recent meeting of the 
International Metal Workers Federation in Europe, reports — 
Labor’s Daily. Presiding over that meeting was Victor Reu- 
ther of the United Automobile Workers. The aims of the 
proposed councils will be: to coordinate collective bargaining 
activities internationally; and to seek implementation of the 
forty-hour week, a common*maximum standard for wages 
and overtime premiums, and extension of the “guaranteed 
annual wage.” 


Three Unions List Finances 


Assets of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union were 
$4,7713,661.14 as of April 30, 1956, reports the Catering In- 
dustry Employee. Total receipts for the year came to 
$3,896,795.84 of which $2,950,464.82 was spent. if 

The United Brewery Workers claim assets of $1,358,967.99 | 
as of March 31, 1956. Receipts for the year as reported in 
The Brewery Worker came to $818,754.23, while the union 
spent $674,953.46. 

A financial report in the AFL Auto Worker shows assets 
of $1,295,406.35 for the year ended September 31, 1955; lia- 
bilities for the same period came to $107,520.74. During the 
year 1955, the AFL Auto Workers’ (whose name has offi- 
cially been changed to Allied Industrial Workers of America) 
total income amounted to $1,296,994.63 and expenses took 
$1,257 ,878.56. 

Haroip Srimcuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Labor Relations and Productivity in the Building Trades— | 
How many bricks may a bricklayer lay in a day? How 
wide may union painters’ brushes be? This book attempts 
to determine if there are any union-imposed restrictions on 
the productivity of construction workers. The authors also 
deal with wage levels in the building trades, apprentice- 
ship, union security, union jurisdictional disputes in the 
building trades and unstable employment among construc- 
tion workers. The research is based on interviews with 
company representatives, union officials and workers in 
sixteen major cities. In general, the book concludes that 
productivity among construction workers is high, and that 
union-imposed restrictions on productivity are mostly 
mythical. By William Haber and Harold M. Levinson, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1956, 266 pp. $4.75. 


The Future of American Prosperity—By the year 2000, aver- 
age family income (in 1954 dollars) should increase to 
$11,000 as compared with $4,400 in 1950. By Philip Wer- 
nette, The MacMillan Company, New York, 1955, $3.50. 
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Food Prices Rally 


ONSUMER PRICES were 0.2% higher in May 
than in the previous month, according to the 
Board’s United States index. At 101.2 (1953=100), 
this index reached a new all-time high, and was 1.0% 
above the May, 1955, level. 

The purchasing value of the May dollar was 98.8 
cents (1953=100 cents) , down 0.2 cent from April and 
1 cent below last year’s value. 

Although the all-items figure moved up over the 
month, the major components of this index showed 
contrasting price movements. Food costs, rising 0.7%, 
registered the largest change, while apparel and sun- 
dries gained a slight 0.1%. Transportation declined 
0.3%. Housing costs remained unchanged from April. 

For the first time this year, food prices increased, 
with pork and fresh fruits and vegetables sparking 
the advance. The meat, fish and poultry index rose 
1.5%, reflecting generally higher prices for beef, pork 
and lamb. Pork prices, continuing their recovery, were 
2.5% above the April level. Beef, which has declined 
5.4% since November, 1955, gained slightly, rising 
0.3%. Meats have presented a much firmer price pic- 
ture during May than in recent months. But fish and 
poultry were lower, with fish down 0.8%. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables made substantial gains 
during the month. This group was up 3.1% with fresh 
fruits jumping 5.9%. Prices for apples rose substan- 
tially owing to considerable crop damage caused by 
April and early May freezes. Summer fruits coming 
into the market were also higher than they were at 
the end of last season. And an increase of over 10% 
was reported for potatoes, which pulled the fresh veg- 
etable index up 3.5%. But good buys were available 
in carrots, cabbage and tomatoes. Canned fruits and 
vegetables were up fractionally, while frozen foods 
dropped slightly. 

The “other food at home” index moved up 0.3%, as 
fats and oils continued upward with an advance of 
2.1%. Margarine was 1.9% above April, with lard, 
shortening, and salad dressing also more expensive. 
Coffee prices continued their upward trend with an 
advance of 1.1%. Retail coffee, which is still feeling 
the pressure of higher green coffee prices, was almost 
4% higher than three months ago. Cereal and bakery 
products were only 0.1% more than last month, with 
flour reported higher by 0.3%. 

Dairy products and eggs was the only component of 
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the food index to decline during the month. With egg 
prices dropping 3.5% and cheese down 0.5%, the dairy 
products and eggs index was off by 0.3%. A rise of 
0.6% in milk and 0.4% in butter could not reverse the 
downward movement of the index. 

Counterbalancing movements within the housing 
index maintained housing costs at the April level. 
Rents were 0.1% higher, and household operations 
items were up 0.2%. House furnishings and equipment, 
on the other hand, were down 0.2%, as lower prices 
were recorded for appliances. Fuel, power and water 
registered the greatest change, declining 0.5%, with 
fuel prices reported seasonally lower. 

Apparel prices advanced 0.1% over the month. 
Higher prices for men’s shirts, hose, and underwear 
sent men’s apparel up 0.2%. Dry cleaning and shoe 
repair charges were also slightly higher. But offsetting 
these increases to some extent was the 0.1% decline 
in women’s clothing. 

Transportation costs moved down again, continuing 
the trend started in February. Automobile prices also 
declined again, although public transportation rates 
advanced as some cities raised fares. Public transporta- 
tion rates have increased throughout the year and now 
stand 4.5% above May, 1955. 

The 0.4% rise in medical and personal care costs 
helped to raise the sundries index 0.1%. At the same 
time, alcoholic beverages and tobacco rose 0.1%. Rec- 
reational costs, however, showed a fractional decrease 
during the month. 


Prices Compared With a Year Ago 


Compared with a year ago, consumer prices were up 
1.0%, with four of the five major components showing 
substantial increases. Only food prices provided some 
consolation for the consumer; they were 0.7% lower 
than last year. The meat, fish and poultry index, off 
5.9%, was responsible for pulling the food group down, 
since all the other subcomponents showed increases 
over the year. Dairy products and eggs, up 2.9%, reg- 
istered the largest upturn. Vegetables and fruits fol- 
lowed with a 1.4% rise. The “other food” group was 
up 0.9% and cereal and bakery products rose 0.6%. 

Housing costs rose 1.2% during the year, reflecting 
increases of 1.7% in rents, 1.6% in household opera- 
tions, and 0.9% in furnishings and equipment. A rise 

(Text continued on page 254) 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 in population 
1953 = 100 


FOOD HOUSING 


ITEMS Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fruits, | ___- Fuel, Power Weta 

Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Total Rent Elec- 

Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas tricity 
1954 November........ 100.0 6 94.7 103.7 94.6 96.4 110.6 .0 105.3 100.7 101.5 101.0 
December......... 99.8 9 93.7 104.0 93.5 95.5 110.5 wl 105.3 101.1 101.6 101.0 
Annual Average... 100.2 ms) 97.7 103.2 94.2 97.0 110.7 100.9 104.3 101.1 102.7 100.7 
1955 January.......... 99.9 2 94.3 104.0 92.8 97.1 110.2 101.2 105.5 102.7 104.8 100.9 
February......... 99.9 2 94.4 104.2 93.6 97.4 108.8 101.2 105.5 103.1 105.2 100.9 
March 3 9)e-taoe ae 100.1 4 94.1 104.3 94.2 99.1 } \107.5 101.3 105.7 103.3 105.6 101.0 
APTI these soca 100.1 oo) 94.3 104.3 93.0 100.7 106.5 101.5 105.8 103.5 106.5 101.1 
May.. 100.2 4 94.0 104.4 91.7 104.1 105.7 101.4 105.8 102.9 106.5 101.1 
June. . 100.2 3 94.6 104.4 91.5 103.5 104.6 101.4 105.8 102.7 106.7 101.2 
Sul yee | WE sank 100.3 6 94.9 104.6 92.4 103.6 104.6 101;2 | 106.2 101.4 103.9 101.6 
NUG URES cesta sustaptetes 100.3 ae 94.5 104.7 94.5 99.1 104.7 101.5 106.2 101.8 104.2 101.7 
September........ 100.5 5 94.9 104.8 96.4 97.4 105.1 101.6 106.3 102.1 104.5 101.7 
October so .304 2. 6 100.7 6 94.0 104.8 97.4 97.7 105.5 101.9 106.5 102.6 104.5 101.8 
November......... 100.7 .0 91.7 104.4 97.7 98.0 105.6 102.0 106.6 102.9 105.0 101.8 
December......... 101.0 9 89.9 104.4 98.3 99.7 105.9 102.1 106.8 103.2 105.3 101.8 
Annual Average... 100.3 98.3 93.8 104.4 94.5 99.8 106.2 101.5 106.1 102.7 105.2 101.4 
1956 January.......... 101.1 97.5 88.4 104.9 98.5 99.7 105.7 102.2 106.8 103.7 106.0 101.9 
February......... 101.1 97.3 88.0 104.9 96.9 101.5 105.3 102.4 107.1 104.3 106.0 101.9 
Marehteccvs ews 101.1 97.0 87.4 104.9 96.0 101.7 105.8 102.6 107.2 104.4 106.0 102.0 
VAT EIMe LS. eos once 101.0 97.0 87.2 104.9 94.7 102.4 106.4 102.6 107.5 104.5 106.1 102.0 
Misty nt aie beeps 101.2 97.7 88.5 105.0 94.4 105.6 106.7 102.6 107.6 104.0 106.2 102.0 

APPAREL ier REBASED INDEXES 
TRANS- HASING A 
POR. |sunpDRIEs| VALUE Boece 

Total Men’s Women’s | TATION OF All Items January All Items 

Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | (January 1939. (1947-49 

1989=100)| Dollar = 100) 
1954 November........ 99.0 99.4 98.6 100.2 101.2 100.0 181.6 55.1 113.8 
December........ 98.9 99.3 98.5 99.9 101.3 100.2 181.2 55.2 113.6 
Annual Average... - : 99.2 99.5 98.9 100.1 101.0 99.8 182.0 54.9 114.1 
1955 January.......... 98.3 100.5 98.8 99.3 98.3 100.0 101.3 100.1 181.5 55.1 113.7 
February......... 98.0 100.5 98.8 99.3 98.2 100.1 101.3 100.1 181.5 55.1 113.8 
Marchi --s.ikss ats. 98.1 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.3 101.3 100.0 181.7 55.0 113.9 
CAND CLL reccrere fe Rickey ars 98.3 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.2 101.5 99.9 181.8 55.0 113.9 
May, a SO te 98.2 100.8 98.8 99.2 98.3 100.4 101.6 99.8 181.9 55.0 114.0 
ume chs Ante es oa 98.2 100.6 98.8 99.2 98.2 101.3 101.8 99.8 182.1 54.9 114.1 
Oly doer 98.0 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.2 100.5 102.1 99.7 182.1 54.9 114.1 
AUgUStS re oe eee 98.3 101.0 99.2 99.6 98.5 100.6 102.3 99.7 182.2 54.9 114.2 
September........ 98.4 101.2 99.3 99.7 98.6 100.9 102.6 99.5 182.5 54.8 114.4 
October.......... 98.7 101.4 99.4 99.6 98.7 101.3 102.7 99.3 182.9 54.7 114.6 
November........ 98.9 101.5 99.3 99.7 98.4 102.9 102.7 99.3 182.9 54.7 114.7 
December........ 99.2 101.7 99.3 99.7 98.3 104.7 102.9 99.0 183.4 54.5 114.9 
Annual Average. . . 98.4 100.9 99.0 99.4 98.4 101.1 102.0 99.7 182.2 54.9 114.2 
1956 January.......... 99.3 102.0 99.3 99.8 98.0 105.8 103.1 98.9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
Hebruary, 22) oe. 99.5 102.1 99.3 99.9 98.1 105.3 103.4 98.9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
March #8) hen. 99.4 102.3 99.4 99.9 98.2 105.1 103.7 98.9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
ADLiens seme 99.3 102.2 . 99.6 100.1 98.3 104.4 103.7 99.0 183.5 54.5 115.0 
Misys Aa ee ea 99.1 102.4 99.7 100.3 98.2 104.1 103.8 98.8 183.9 54.4 115.2 

Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual averages 1914-19552 
1953 — 100 

Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 

Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of 

Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
TOI. e. 5. 40.3 S451: If tO2O es 67.8 147-5" |) 1LOSSt woe 53.6 186.6 || 1945....... 70.2 142.5 
LOTS. css 40.0 250 Oe} L926 oc Fs. 68.3 146.4 || 1986....... 54.8 182.5 || 1946....... 74.9 133.5 
LOG serch ss oc 43.0 B82 Gill MOOT eo . oeis.ce 66.9 149.5 || 1937....... 57.2 LAL SU BOST:, | stcreiweke 84.7 118.1 
MOT cathe 61.3 Oa ON CLODR tos creer 65.9 LOY oH) 1988 eek 55.7 ryt? erat ut a Res Ge 90.1 111.0 
DOUG Sen ae 59.5 168.1 || 1929. ...2.. 65.6 152.4 |j 1939....... 55.0 ISIE Shi 1949) sree 88.8 112.6 
LOUD come ieee 67.6 147.9 || 1930....... 63.4 L557 |) 19405 2 ee 55.4 180.5. ||, 1950.) f% 2% 90.0 LES 
JORO Wot o. 77.8 128.5 HN plOSle awd... 57.0 175.4 |} 1941....... 58.3 WT Oe i GOd 2 er es 97.0 103.1 
Bt) A Ca te 66.8 T4997 WW 1G8 Ses 2S s.2 50.9 196.5 || 1949... .ea - 64.5 1650") 19525 oe 99.5 100.5 
LORI eee 63.6 LETS OSSie es 49.0 204.1 || 1943....... 68.2 P46 GANG TSSS ae. 100.0 100.0 
VO eS ec erces 65.4 162.9 || 1984....... 51.8 193.1 |} 1944....... 69.1 144.7 || 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
Se Saas 66.1 151.3 LOGS 3 ec 100.3 99.7 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


= P t eS P t 

1953 = 100 rcasina Lhe Changes 

Apr. 1956 | May 1955 Apr. 1956 | May 1955 
May 1956} Apr. 1956 | May 1955 to to May 1956 | Apr. 1956 | May 1955 to to 
May 1956 | May 1956 May 1956 | May 1956 
Chicago Los Angeles 
All Items.,........... 104.0 103.6 102.3 +0.4 +1.7 | AllItems........... 100.4 100.2 99.5 +0.2 +0.9 
Mood da mewk le clacisicres 100.2 98.8 100.5 +1.4 —0.3 Hoods gikpars ia aes? 96.8 96.6 96.4 +0.2 +0.4 
HLOUBING neces inc < 107.9 108.1 105.8 —0.2 +2.0 ousings cit taceo ¢ 101.1 101.1 101.3 0 —0.2 
Apparel............ 100.4 100.3 98 .4 +0.1 +2.0 Apparel........... 99.0 99.0 99.2 0 —0.2 
Transportation..... 103.3 | 103.3 | 101.1 0 +2.2 Transportation....| 103.5 | 103.2} 100.8} +0.3| +2.7 
Sundries........... 106.3 106.3 103.0 0 +3.2 Sundries.......... 102.4 102.1 100.4 +0.3 +2.0 
Houston New York 
ATU TEMS so .ccfe sede. 101.0 100.8 100.2 +0.2 +0.8 | All Items............ 101.2 101.0 100.4 +0.2 +0.8 
ROO Perttaeds sven ee 98.2 96.7 99.5 +1.6 —1.3 IRGOG Pais aiciscin grees 97.4 96.5 97.7 +0.9 —0.3 
Housing? 0s} 6..4-5 102.7 102.3 101.1 +0.4 +1.6 Housing y+. 605 4)..50 103.1 103.2 101.8 —0.1 +1.3 
Apparel sing acess 3 99.7 99.6 99.6 +0.1 +0.1 Appareline si... 45.15 98.1 98.1 98.2 0 —0.1 
Transportation..... 103.1 | 104.4 99.3} —1.2] +8.8 Transportation....} 113.0; 113.0] 108.2 0 +4.4 
We Witl tp ebis onan 101.6 102.3 101.1 —0.7 +0.5 Sundries.......... 102.1 102.6 101.3 —0.5 +0.8 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
pa Percent ks Percenta; 

yay ylae Guanes, bake ta Chances” 
Feb. 1956 | May 1955 Feb. 1956 | May 1955 

May 1956 | Feb. 1956 | May 1955 May 1956 | Feb. 1956 | May 1955 to t 


to to oO 
May 1956 | May 1956 May 1956 | May 1956 


Akron Duluth-Superior 
IAN Stemi dence, «<0 102.2 100.3 +1.0 +1.9 | All Items........... 102.2 100.5 +1.1 +1.7 
Food yeni ase. “feuro 99.0 100.0 +2.9 —1.0 TBOOGEL, axivstars cn 'ayeisie 100.4 98.4 +3.3 +2.0 
Housing: cae caseor 103.7 101.4 +0.4 +2.3 Housing sts. csuest 103.5 102.1 0 +1.4 
Apparel eget steys,c 99.5 97.7 +1.4 +1.8 Apparel.......... 98.6 98. 4 +0.6 +0.2 
Transportation. .... 103.4 99.5] —2.1;{ +3.9 Transportation....| 103.6 101.3; -—0.9| +2.3 
Sundries........... 105.4 101.1 +1.0 +4.3 Sundries.......... 103.8 101.9 +1.4 +1.9 
Baltimore Richmond 
AlliTtema's, .2kti0:. 2 101.2 100.0 +0.5 +1.2 | AllItems........... 101.0 100.8 99.9 +0.2 +1.1 
Rood Miie.iis s fnieas: 96.8 98. 4 +0.5 —1.6 MOod se celennaartet 97.2 96.2 97.3 +1.0 —0.1 
Housing iii 53.5,» 101.9 100.7 0 +1.2 Housing.......... 102.7 102.4 101.0 +0.3 +1.7 
Mapatelyin ese. 101.4 Ors | 0.8 1a | Apparel.ca.!.. ....2 99.8| 99.5| 98.6] +0.3| +1.2 
Transportation. .... 103.9 100.0 | —1.0] +3.9 Transportation....| 102.5 | 104.2 99.9} -—1.6] +2.6 
Sundries seth gid. t 104.9 101.5 +1.8 +3.3 Sundries.......... 103.6 103.6 102.7 0 +0.9 
Boston Rochester 
AT] Stems Wawienis seen +s 101.0 99.4 +0.4 +1.6 | AllItems........... 101.6 101.1 100.6 +0.5 +1.0 
MOO Wai leksiee 96.9 97.8 +0.9 —0.9 HOO Secerte telat wives 102.3 99.5 101.6 +2.8 +0.7 
Guang hae esos 102.8 100.6} +0.3] +2.2 Housings) .c/.eae 100.8 | 100.9] 100.0} —0.1] +0.8 
Apparel............ 99.5 B76) 1) EOSIN 9' | Apparel sicmnmoarneres 98.7] 98.6| 99.0} +0.1] —0.3 
Transportation. .... 104.2 97.71, —0.2 |} +6.7 Transportation....| 102.8 | 103.8] 100.3} —1.0| +2.5 
Sundries........... 104.0 102.1 +0.2 +1.9 Sundries.......-.. 102.7 103.3 101.2 —0.6 +1.5 
Chattanooga St. Louis 
ANT Pema tig asie:s je: « 99.8 98.6 +0.2 +1.2 } All Items........... 100.9 100.3 99.8 +0.6 +1.1 
OOGa tae dee Gar sioks as 95.3 96.8 +1.1 —1.5 Bood Wei..aie. eae 98.7 96.8 97 4 +2.0 +1.3 
Housing. ie. eae 100.9 99.5 +0.2 +1.4 Housing. .5.2 ts 101.2 101.4 100.5 —0.2 +0.7 
Apparel............ 101.4 97.9 +0.4 +3.6 Apparel.......... 100.4 99.6 99.5 +0.8 +0.9 
Transportation. .... 103.6 98.8 | —1.4] +4.9 Transportation....| 103.4 | 104.4] 102.4] -—1.0| +1.0 
Sumnariesye A... ss. 102.8 100.6 —0.5 +2.2 Sundries.......... 102.4 102.0 101.0 +0.4 +1.4 
Dallas San Francisco-Oakland 
TAN IB Sears ee 100.4 99.6 +0.2 +0.8 | AllItems........... 102.7 102.0 102.0 +0.7 +0.7 
Moodirren ate acne ai 5 98.0 99.1 +1.7 —1,1 OO. soi Aiinr cia stra ats 100.4 99.5 102.5 -+0.9 —2.0 
Housing. «2-23 101.0 99.9 +0.2 +1.1 Housing.......... 103.2 102.8 102.2 +0.4 +1.0 
Apparel was. 6B or 99.1 98.8 +0.2 +0.3 NPPATEl Min. Sete ols 100.3 100.5 99.1 —0.2 +1.2 
Transportation..... 101.6 98.6 —1.5| +3.0 Transportation....| 102.7 | 103.1 101.3 —0.4| +1.4 
Sundries........... 102.4 101.3 —0.5 +1.1 Sundries.......... 106.6 104.5 103.1 +2.0 +3.4 
Detroit Wilmington 
(AIRY Reme crac cs Osc.> « 103.2 100.6 +0.7 +2.6 | AllItems........... 101.3 100.8 99.6 +0.5 +1.7 
Mocdvmita a: arse ste) 102.4 99.5 +2.5 +2.9 KOO) scagtiate Sig Pete = 97.2 94.6 96.5 +2.7 +0.7 
IRousmeecen 5.5. s « 104.0 101.6 +0.1 +2.4 Housing.......... 102.7 103.0 101.1 —0.3 +1.6 
Apparelnn .sescc«> 100.1 100.0 +0.3 +0.1 IAPPATOL. sacra seas 101.6 101.3 99.0 +0.3 +2.6 
Transportation. .... 102.6 99.0) -—2.0| +3.6 Transportation....| 102.1} 104.2 99.9} —2.0] +2.2 
Sundries... {55.5 .... 105.4 102.1 +0.7 +3.2 Sundries.......... 104.5 104.1 101.9 +0.4 +2.6 
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(Text continued from page 251) 
of 1.1% was registered by fuel, power and water, with 
electricity rates rising 0.9%. But, during this same 
period, gas rates declined 0.3%. 

The advance of 1.1% in men’s clothing prices over 
the year sent the apparel index up 0.9%. Women’s 
apparel, however, declined 0.1% from last year. 

The transportation index, up 3.7%, showed the 
greatest advance over the year. This substantial in- 
crease resulted from continuously higher costs for 
public transportation and automobile maintenance. 
The sundries index was up 2.2%, reflecting a 3.1% and 
4.8% rise in the costs of medical and personal care. 


Dairy Products and Eggs 


The accompanying chart illustrates the price be- 
havior of selected items included in the dairy products 
and eggs index since February, 1955. The indexes have 
been plotted on a quarterly basis (February, May, 
August, and November) with the broken line indicat- 
ing the level of the items in February, 1955, compared 
to the average of 1953. 

The index for the group as a whole was 0.9% above 
the February, 1955, level. As can be seen from the 
chart, this index has generally followed the price 
trends established by eggs and milk, although egg 
prices have shown much sharper fluctuations. After 
reaching an all-time low in May, 1955, egg prices had 
gained approximately 20% by November of that year. 
But, since then, as can be seen on the chart, they have 
dropped almost the same percentage. 

Milk during this period has shown much greater 
stability, although there has been some seasonal varia- 
tion. Since families spend more for milk than any other 
food in this group, it is the most heavily weighted item 
in the average. Therefore, milk has been able to hold 


Dairy Products and Eggs Index—Selected Items 
1953 = 100 


A VERAGE 
1953 


F M AWN F MAN 
1955 1956 


the dairy products and eggs index relatively stable in , 


the face of the marked fluctuations in egg prices. 


Butter and cheese prices during this period have | 
shown greater stability. In February, 1955, butter | 


prices had dropped far below the 1953 average, as 
shown on the chart, but then they steadied. And they 
have remained stable ever since. Cheese prices have 
fallen only a few points since 1953. 
Harry S. Denning 
Statistical Division 


Work Standards 
(Continued from page 242) 


ods time measurement, basic motion, time, and work 
factor—have been developed to assist and to expedite 
the standard-setting program. Work sampling or ratio 
delay (a statistical technique for economically accu- 
mulating the volume of data required to provide 
representative samples for standards on certain non- 


repetitive work) is performing yeoman service. And — 


statistical formulas have been developed for predicting 
the level of machine interference on multiple machine 


assignments. In other words there has already been | 


some progress in the development and improvement 
of management techniques in this field. 

Dynamic management, however, will not be content 
to rest on its laurels. Much more needs to be done and 
much more will be done. For example, the industrial 
engineer is constantly searching for ways to reduce, 
if not eliminate, the need for the subjective judgment 
that is still required in all current work-measurement 
techniques. And research continues in attempts to 
evaluate physiological and psychological factors related 
to productivity. While only limited progress has been 
made in this area, particularly in the translation of 
the empirical results into usable shop techniques, there 


is hope that the combined efforts of industry, medicine | 


and education can accomplish this goal. 


The statistician is making his entrance upon the 


scene and is being welcomed in the hope that ad- 
vanced statistical techniques can be employed as step- 
ping-stones in our progress toward complete objectivi- 
ty in work measurement. Whether the evolution of 
this new objective technique will result in significantly 
different standards from those which are established 
through current procedures is, of course, questionable. 
If such a technique results in nothing more than win- 
ning employee confidence, a great deal will have been 
accomplished and the effort well spent. 

Similar strides may be expected in all areas of man- 
agement. Management will continue searching for 
the better way—the better way to build the product, 
the better way to employee relations, and the better 
way to do its own job. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Significant Labor Statistics 


1956 1965 FE EF Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest Latest 
f Ago Month | Month 
May April March Feb. Jan Dec Nov: over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
nsumer Price Indexes 

—_LECPSLEAS i beat hy Si Me ae ear eer 1953 = 100 101.2} 101.0) 101.1) 101.1) 101.1) 101.0) 100.7) 100.2) +0.2) +1.0 

TG Mite 18 ls in ee 1953 = 100 97.7 97.0 97.0 97.3 97.5 97.9 98.0 98.4) +0.7) —0.7 

SPOUSE, Pir eb ieise gs aaitimevel. atl. 1953 = 100 102.6; 102.6} 102.6) 102.4) 102.2) 102.1) 102.0) 101.4 0 +1.2 

yl yoda a 1953 = 100 99.7| 99.6, 99.4, 99.3} 99.3] 99.3] 99.3] 98.8) +0.1] +0.9 

MNUSPOLLALION Punt dec. cine die's sess 1953 = 100 104.1] 104.4) 105.1) 105.3) 105.8} 104.7) 102.9} 100.4; —0.3) +3.7 

OO SECGIT Eh Dee gyicl Bean De Sian ene 1953 = 100 103,8| 103.7) 103.7) 103.4) 103.1) 102.9) 102.7; 101.6} +0.1) +2.2 

Purchasing Value of Dollar............ 1958 dollars 98.8} 99.0) 98.9} 98.9} 98.9} 99.0) 99.3) 99.8} —0.2) —1.0 

SUS PAUMteMmar eet eek Pee, 1947-1949 = 100 115.4) 114.9} 114.7) 114.6) 114.6) 114.7} 115.0) 114.2) +0.4) +1.1 

ployment Status! 

Civilian labor force................. thousands 67,846] 66,555) 65,912) 65,491] 65,775] 66,592) 67,206) 65,192; +1.9} +4.1 

BTV PIOV COIN eis as gfe be ayeis-e ane 6 thousands 65,238] 63,990] 63,078] 62,577] 62,891] 64,165] 64,807) 62,703} -+2.0) +4.0 
NP TICUULe. Mee ss  triipsitate Mahe ONT thousands 7,146] 6,387) 5,678] 5,470) 5,635) 5,884! 6,920} 6,963) +11.9} +2.6 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 58,092} 57,603) 57,400) 57,107) 57,256] 58,281] 57,887) 55,740) +0.8) +4.2 

WNGENTNOMEUU eel ce nee hee thousands 2,608] 2,564) 2,834) 2,914) 2,885} 2427] 2,398) 2,489} +1.7) +4.8 

age Earners?,? 

Employees in nonagr’] establishm’nts. . . thousands ip 50,999} r 50,803) 7 50,499|r 50,246] 49,615) 51,311) 50,629} 49,494) -+0.4| +3.0 
Manufacturing..................... thousands 1p 16,641|r 16,759|7 16,764|7 16,824] 16,842) 17,026] 17,049) 16,337) —0.7| +1.9 
Bylmningieeemi ate eis. fel. jen hee « thousands ip TW9Alr 789\r T83\r 780 TAT 754 754 764, +0.6] +3.9 
OE Gnatie 20) 18 (8 ee ee thousands ip 3,030|r 2,847|r 2,669)r 2,588] 2,267) 2,422) 2,580) 2,790) +6.4| +8.6 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands ip 4,140|r 4,120|r 4,106]/7 4,083} 4,089] 4,165) 4,143) 3,998) +0.5| +3.6 

ea aceite CERNE OPC RRM. thousands p 10,951|r 10,922)r 10,931; 710,819) 10,833} 11,753) 11,126} 10,604; +0.3) +3.3 

TTI aI Ce rye Mnloeiie cya elrnas i. akira b oye thousands p 2,295|r 2,279|r 2,265|)r 2,250) 2,214) 2,219) 2,213) 2,195} +0.7) +4.6 

REY ee POU tee ee ie a thousands p 6,037|\r 5,978|r 5,859|r 5,818) 5,603) 5,657) 5,690) 5,888) +1.0) +2.5 

Governmentirssc te ose Ae eee thousands p V,Allr 7,109|r 7,122)r 7,084 7,020] 7,315) 7,074) 6,918 02} +2.8 

Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
PALIMANUIACHITING, 0.0.0.5 560s cess thousands ip 12,985} 7 18,118} 7 13,125|r 13,212) 13,272) 13,464) 13,498) 12,873) —1.0) +0.9 

Wearables: Moses eke, HI 2S thousands ip 7,586|r 7,671|r 7,621|r 7,692) 7,758) 7,847] 7,839] 7,520) —1.1) +0.9 
Nondurable: fac al). aisqikl. af ik thousands ip 5,399|r 5,442}r 5,504)r 5,520] 5,154) 5,617] 5,659} 5,353; —0.8} +0.9 

Average weekly hours 

All manMMFACtUTING Tees ey ees es number p 40.0\r 40.3) 40.4, 40.5) 40.6) 41.3) 41.2} 40.8; —0.7) —2.0 
Dirablecerich i: . . aaa eats Ail number p 40.6)r 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.2 41.9 41.9 41.6) —1.2) —2.4 
ING@ndaMA De tu tiiie sical tS fey «ities number ip 89.1!r 39.2} 39.6) 39.8) 39.8] 40.4) 40.3) 39.6) —0.3) —1.3 

Average hourly earnings 

All manufacturing.................. dollars ip 1.96)r 1.96) 1.95) 1.93) 1.93} 1.93} 1.98) 1.87 0 +4.8 
Durables mee wk wl 4h. jnaadw as.) dollars ip 2.08|r 2.08 2.06 2.05 2.06 2.06 2.06 1.99 0 +4.5 
Noma DIG aac vis cad ov ote dollars ip 1.80jr 1.79 1.78 1.75 1.75 1.74 1.74 1.70} +0.6} +5.9 

Average weekly earnings 

All manufacturing... 00.0... 000006. dollars p 78.40|r 78.99} 78.78) 78.17) 78.36] 79.71] 79.52) 76.30} —0.7) +2.8 
Murableametasek dole nvetrear) «oe | dollars ip 84.45|7 85.49} 84.46] 84.05] 84.87] 86.31] 86.31} 82.78} —1.2| +2.0 
TePoSTE LAS) Fj A aA dollars p 70.88\r 70.17; 70.49} 69.65) 69.65} 70.30} 70.12) 67.32) +0.3) +4.5 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

All manufacturing. ................. dollars Miele Oli 7.) VE9O SO L871. 870: 186). 2686}... 1581) .--0.5)) 5.5 
LOTR ERS 5, See ae es eye ee dollars ip, 2.01jr 2.0%), 1.99] 1.98; 1.98) 1.97) 1.97). 1.91 0 +5.2 
INGHOUPADIEN ae cc ca: sciences es dollars Dp Lato E62. Tay Ll) ya) 69] L697" L6G) =F 0.6) -1-60 

rnover Rates in Manufacturing? 

SYS USES Mean access ees + 5 atsge' ss per 100 employees |p 3.7 3.4 8.5 3.6 3.6 8.0 8.1 3.2) +8.8] +15.6 
CUINUS MOEN tee tere edn ce ast 3 per 100 employees |p 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.8 1.4 1.1 1.4 16) F667" 6.7 
Discharpesmyeee hen iL. ekisen per 100 employees |p 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0 0 
LUGE ot hiinos oe Be cee eee per 100 employees |p 1.6 1.4 1.6 1.8 1.7 1.4 1.2 1.1) +14.3) +45.5 

“EEEENOTES, 6 «4/5 bon Ee ee per 100 employees |p 3.3 8.3 8.1 3.1 Bae 2.5 sya 3.8 0 | —138.2 

ureau of the Census. p Preliminary r Revised 


ureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘he BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 


na Not available. 
a Less than .05. 


uarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
overed in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
scial insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 


djusted figures for months 


rior to February, 1956 have not been received; the 


gures for these months published above are adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmark 


vels, 


JLY, 1956 
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Group Thinking 
(Continued from page 237) 


when there is acceptance of this fact. As the training 
manager of a large auto equipment producer says: 


“The biggest problem we have in these meetings is what 
I call an originality complex. Some people won’t accept 
an idea that isn’t entirely unique, and the most common 
killer phrase I know is ‘there’s nothing new here.’ After 
leading a few of these sessions you begin to realize that 
the best ideas are adaptations of other ideas.” 


8. Do not promise to put any ideas into effect. The 
aim of a creative thinking session is to exercise minds, 
not to overhaul the company. It is entirely unneces- 
sary, warn managers who have led creative thinking 
sessions, to make promises which cannot be kept. 

9. Keep the number of participants down to fifteen. 
Most managers who have led creative thinking 
groups find that best results are obtained when the 
size of the group is such that each participant is able 
to speak several times. Usually a group of ten or 
fifteen people is considered adequate for this purpose. 

10. Finally, it is advisable to fit the method to 
the objective of the session. For example, if the aim of 
holding the session is to develop creative attitudes, 
brainstorming usually offers a dramatic demonstration 
of the possibilities of creative thinking. If, on the other 
hand, participants need to develop skills in presenting 
ideas clearly and in sticking to projects until com- 
pleted, GE’s creative engineering disciplines offer a 
direct approach to these skills. Finally, if a single, 
unique solution is wanted, the Gordon technique per- 
mits an imaginative departure from conventional, 
stereotyped thinking. 


RESULTS OF GROUP SESSIONS 


Although there are many champions of group crea- 
tive thinking in industry, there are also vocal dissent- 
ers. And many companies have decided against offer- 
ing group creative thinking on company time. They 
express several objections to its use. 

For one thing, these companies consider it unreal- 
istic. By assuming that everyone can be more creative, 
they say, it ignores the basic difference in human 
capabilities. 

Creative thinking sessions take time, they point out. 
Since it is impossible to measure the effectiveness of 
the courses, the value of the time spent in these ses- 
sions must be accepted pretty much on faith. 

Finally, many managers base their objection to crea- 
tive thinking on intellectual grounds. They have too 
much respect for the lone inventor to let his place be 
usurped by “the herd.” Also, they express a distaste 
for the idea of soft pedaling critical judgement. 


But, taking a very different view, are more than | 
forty companies, including Monsanto, IBM, Kodak, | 
and Union Carbide, that are experimenting with group | 
creative thinking techniques. Managers from these | 
companies do not expect immediate results from the | 
sessions. But they do look for some long-term ad- | 
vantages. Five features of creative thinking give rise | 
to these hopes. 

The sessions tend to promote progressive, forward | 
thinking. By dramatizing the importance of new | 
methods and new products, creative thinking sessions | 
encourage people to think in terms of tomorrow’s, | 
needs. As a result, they keep product leaders from j 
resting on their laurels. The training director of a com-_ 
pany employing over 220,000 persons reports: 


“Tn a company of this size we’re always faced with the | 
problem of providing the moral equivalent of competi- | 
tion. We’re well established, which means that we could | 
easily coast for several years, if we wanted to. We don’t | 
because our goals are in the future. Creative thinking | | 
helps to keep this attitude alive.” 


Some companies that use creative thinking sessions | 
report that they already have greater participation in | 
their suggestion systems. Because creative thinking” 
stresses the ability of everyone to contribute ideas, | 
employees take a new interest in the suggestion box. | 
One eastern company, for instance, considers this abil- | 
ity to make employees enthusiastic about submitting | 
ideas one of the best features of group creative think- } 
ing sessions. Also, by stressing the importance of ideas, _ 
creative thinking helps make supervisors and sugges- | 
tion committees more receptive to the ideas they will | 
be judging. And as ideas can die easily if the people | 
coming into contact with them do not recognize their — 
importance, the effect of this new attitude is often | 
felt throughout the organization. | 

Another positive effect of these sessions is that em- | 
ployees tend to identify themselves more closely with — 
the company and its objectives. By its emphasis on a. | 
partnership in the search for better methods and prod~_ | 
ucts, creative thinking keeps alive the picture of the j 
company as a progressive, forward looking concern. 

Several companies also report that conferences run | 
more smoothly after exposure to creative thinking 
techniques. Because creative thinking focuses atten- 
tion on objectives and on amassing as many ways as 
possible to reach the objectives, it tends to avoid time- — 
consuming debate over the pros and cons of a single 
course of action. As a result, many managers find their | 
conferences becoming more productive. : 

Finally, it aids communication between depart- 
ments. It encourages the exchange of problems and | 
ideas. And thus creative thinking helps to keep thea 
lines of information open. 

Scorr NicHoLson | 
Division of Personnel Administration: | 


MANAGEMENT RECORD } 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956 


Company and Union(s) 


\pparel 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Assn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


hemicals and Allied Products 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Pathfinder Chemical Div. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic 

Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


Rohm & Haas Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO 


ommunications 
New York Telephone Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone unions: Traffic, 
Commercial, and Upstate 
Employees Assn.—all ind. 


lectrical Machinery, Equipment 
nd Supplies 
Erie Resistor Corp. 
Erie, Pa. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


General Electric Company! 
Interstate 
UE, ind. 


Philco Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
IUE, AFL-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


Ward Products Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
UE, ind. 


Approximate 
No. and Type 

of Beeployece Affected;* 
Effective Date 


150,000 WE 
5-2-56 


180 WE 
4-9-56 
625 
5-16-56 


n.d. 
6-1-56 


11,800 WE 
4-56 


900 WE 
na. 
4-1-56 


14,000 WE 
1,200 5 
4-2-56 


5,102 WE 3 
5-1-56 

4,124.8 

4-30-56 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.125 per hr. to employees 
whose vacation pay is based 
on a 40-hr. wk.; $.139 per 
hr. to employees whose va- 
cation pay is based on 36- 
hr. wk. 


$.075 per hr., add’l. $.075 
per hr. 8-6-56—WE; $26 
per mo. or 7% of base 
salary, whichever is higher 


414% retroactive to 2-13-56; 
add'l. 3%, 2-57 


$3 per wk. 


$.10 per hr. av.— WE; $3 
per wk., or 3%, whichever 
is higher—S 


(1) Base rates increased in 
ats. ranging from $.005 
to $.12 per hr. for hour- 
ly employees and from 
$.20 to $4.80 per wk. for 
salaried employees 

(2) Add’l. 3% ($.045 per hr. 
min.); Add’l. 3% ($.045 
per hr. min.) 9-15-56 


and 9-15-57; Add’l. 
3.48% ($.05 per hr. 
min.) 9-15-58; add’l. 
3.46% ($.05 per hr. 
min.) 9-15-59 

38% WE&S 


($.05 per hr. min —WE; $2 


per wk. min.—S) 


$.078 per hr., add’l. $.073 
per hr. 1957 


1In the June Management Record, the General Electric Company contract was er- 


roneously repo! 


along with other main features of the contract 


ULY, 1956 


as being retroactive to 9-15-55, The correct date is shown above, 
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Fringe Benefits** 


Increased company contri- 
bution to union ins, fund 


None 


(1) Protective clothing for 
employees’ safety pro- 
vided by company 

(2) Provisions on overtime 
and emergency call-in 
pay clarified 


Increased benefits payable 
to dependents in case of 
death 


(1) Improved group ins. 
plan 

(2) 2 time for hrs. worked 
in excess of 10 hrs. on 


Sat. 
(3) Funeral leave pay 


(1) Escalator cost of living 
formula 

(2) Increased company con- 
tribution to pension plan 

(3) Improved hospital-med- 
ical-surgical plan, in- 
cluding catastrophe ins. 
up to $15,000 

(4) Funeral leave pay 

(5) Improved vacations for 
employees with from 10 
to 15 yrs.’ service 


(1) Improved life, sick and 
accident ins. 

(2) Improved vacation al- 
lowance 

(3) Severance pay increased 
$.02 per hr. after 1-1-57 

(4) Fund est. for inequity 
adj. 


(1) Add’] paid hol. 

(2) Prorated vacations of 
from 2 to 3 wks. for 
service between 5 and 
15 yrs. 


Remarks 


Open end contract 


Result of voluntary wage re- 
opening to follow area pat- 
tern. Contract expires 8-6-57 
—WE 

Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 3-31-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—414 
yrs. Reopening for discussion 
of employment security in 
Oct., 1958 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr.— 
WE 

Tandem adj.—S 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 6-30-58 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Fabricated Metal Products 
Anaconda Aluminum Co. 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 
Aluminum Workers, AFL-CIO 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
UE, ind. 


W. A. Lausterer Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
UE, ind. 


Food and Kindred Products 
California Brewers Assn. 
Statewide Cal. 
Teamsters, AFL-CIO 


Detroit Creamery Company 
Ovid and Alma, Mich. 
Dairy Workers, AFL-CIO 


General Mills, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chemical Workers, AFL-CIO 


Chicago, Ill. 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO 


Lumber 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 
Coos Bay, Millington, and 
Bunker Hill, Ore. 

Woodworkers, AFL-CIO 


Machinery (except Electrical) 
Chain Belt Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


Greenfield Tap & Die Co. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
UE, ind.—WE 


No union—S 


Milwaukee Crane & Service Co. 


Cudahy, Wis. . 
Ironworkers, AFL-CIO 


Approximate 

No. and Type 

of Em 
E 


gic ¢ 
ective Date 


489 WE 
Retroactive to 
10-1-55 

(signed 4-10-56) 


550 WE 
4-1-56 


n.d. 
4-16-56 


8,000 WE 
4-1-56 


62 WE 
7-15-56 


98 WE 
5-14-56 


24 WE 
6-1-56 


4 WE 
5-1-56 


600 WE 
5-1-56 


961 WE 
273 S 
5-7-56 


300 WE 
4-2-56 


yees Affected;* 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


17.6% av. 


$.10 per hr. 


$.12 per hr. 


$.183 per hr., add’l $.133 
per hr. 4-1-57 


See fringe benefits 


$.06 per hr. 


$.08 per hr., add’. 
$.06 per hr. 6-1-57 


$.14 per hr., add’l. 
$.04 per hr. 11-1-56 
and $.03 add’l 11-1-57 


$.06 per hr., add’l.; $.02 
per hr. 11-1-56 and $.06 
add’l. 5-1-57 


4.25%. New base rate of 
$1.98 per hr. est. 


$.122 per hr. av. for hourly 
workers; $.10 per hr. av. for 
incentive workers. Add’138% 
for all workers 5-1-57 


$.104 per hr. av.— WE; 
$.118 per hr.—S 


$.10 per br.; min. rates est. 


Fringe Benefits** 


(1) 2 time for hols. worked. 
1)4 time for Sun. 

(2) 1 wk’s. paid vacation 
each yr. up to 5; 2 wks. 
thereafter 

(3) Hospitalization 50% 
company paid 


Increased hospitalization 


None 


4 wks.’ vacation after 20 
yrs. 


Reduction of workweek to 
4216 hrs. (5 days) from 48 
hrs. (6 days); further reduc- 
tion to 40 hrs. (6 days) 
12-2-57, all at no reduction 
in pay 


n.a. 


None 


(1) 2 wks.’ vacation after 3 
yrs. instead of 5 

(2) 8 add’l. paid hols.— 
total 6 


(1) Improved vacations for 
employees with over 10 
yrs.’ service 

(2) Add’l paid hol. (2 half 


ays 
(83) Blue Cross extended to 
120 days’ coverage 
(4) Increased sick and acci- 
dent benefits 
(5) eaineaigs pension bene- 
ts 


None 


(1) Add’l. 4% hol.—Xmas 
Eve. 
(2) 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 


yrs. 
(8) 24 of group ins. cost 
company paid 


First contract. Contract term 
—2@ yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l yr. 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. | 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. | 


Result of contract expira- } 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 4-15-57— 
WE 

Tandem adj.—S 


First contract. 
term—l yr. 


Contract. 
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MANAGEMENT RECORI 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956—Continued 


Approximate 


No. and Type 
of Employees Affected;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Universal Winding Company 850 WE $.064 per hr. av. for non- (1) 50% of hospital-surgical Result of contract expira- 
Providence, R. I. 4-30-56 incentive workers; $.056 per cost company paid. Af- tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO hr. av. for incentive workers ter 4-29-57 total cost 
company paid 
(2) Hol. pay for incentive 
workers eff. 4-29-57 
(3) Upgrading of certain job 
classifications 
(4) 3 days’ funeral leave 
pay 
Washington Metal Trades, Inc. 2,200 WE 5.5% 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 Result of contract expira- 
Seattle, Wash. 4-1-56 yrs. tion. Contract term—I yr. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 
iper and Allied Products 
A & P Corrugated Paper Box Co. 77 WE $.10 per hr. Noncontributory ins. and Result of contract expira- 
Lawrence, Mass. 4-1-56 Blue Cross tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Paper Makers, AFL-CIO 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 500 WE 5% general (1) 8 wks.’ vacationafter15 Result of contract expira- 
Peoria, Ill. 5-1-56 yrs. tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Paper Makers, AFL-CIO (2) Shift premium increased 
by $.05 per hr. on 2nd 
shift and $.10 on 8rd 
Omaha, Neb. 175 WE 4%; add’l. 2% 8-9-57 None Result of contract expira- 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 8-8-56 tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
John A. Manning Paper Co.,Inc. na. $.12 per hr. Shift premium on 8rd shift Result of contract expira- 
Troy, N. Y. 6-1-56 increased to $.20 from $.15 tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Paper Makers, AFL-CIO 
Rogers Corporation 325 WE $.05 per hr.; add’). $.05 per (1) Life ins. equal to one Result of contract expira- 
_ Rogers and Manchester, Conn. 75S hr. 10-1-56—WE & S yr.’s wages—WE & S tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Paper Makers, AFL-CIO—WE 4-1-56 and (2) Improved group ins. for —WE. Tandem adj.—S 
No union—S 7-1-56 comprehensive medical 
and hosp. expense—WE 
&S 
! 
The Upson Wallboard Co. 225 WE $.05 per hr.; add’l. $.06 per (1) Hospitalization in- Result of contract expira- 
Lockport, N. Y. 4-2-56 hr. 4-1-57 and 3-31-58 creased to $12.50 per tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 
Retail, Wholesale and Department day from $10. Surgical 
Store Union, AFL-CIO increased to $300 from 
$200 
(2) Improved pension plan 
iblic Utilities 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 1,701 WE 4.9% (1) Liberalized vacation Result of contract expira- 
Company 4-1-56 provisions _ : tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Cincinnati, Ohio (2) Shift premiums  in- 
IBEW, AFL-CIO creased to $.06 and $.12 
from $.05 and $.10 
Monmouth Consolidated Water 90 WE 6.5%; add’l. 8% 4-4-57 (1) Permanent total dis- Result of contract expira- 
Co. 4-4-56 ability benefits tion. Contract term— yrs. 
Long Branch, N. J. (2) Revised plan of tem- 
Utility Workers, AFL-CIO prey disability bene- 
ts 
“ (3) Shift premiums  in- 
creased to $.07 and $.14 
from $.05 and $.10 
New Haven Water Co. 200 WE $.10 per hr. Extended hospital benefits Result of contract expira- 
Branford, New Haven and 4-15-56 tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Milford, Conn. 
District 50, UMW A, ind. 


ULY, 1956 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956—Continued 


Approximate 
No. and Type 
of Employees Affected;* Amount of ; 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 


Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 2,750 WE $.123 per hr. (5.6%) (1) Improved noncontribu- Result of contract expir 
Chicago, Ill. 5-1-56 torypensionplaninclud- tion. Contract term—1 yr 
Gas Workers, AFL-CIO ing vesting rights at Pension agreement—5 yrs. 
age 45 with 15 or more 
yrs. of service 
(2) Improved contributory 
_ group life ins. 
(3) Contributory hospitali- 
zation 
Portland Gas & Coke Company 600 WE $.109 per hr.av.,or5.1%— (1) Shift premiums in- Result of contract expira 
Portland, Ore. 240 S WE; 5.5%—S creased to $.10 and $.15 tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Chemical Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 4-1-56 from $.07 and $.12— 
Office Employees, AF L-CIO—S WE &5S 
(2) Funeral leave pay—WE 
(3) 4wks.’ vacation after 20 
yrs. beginning 4-1-57— 
WE &S 
(4) Meal allowance—S 
Salt River Valley Water Users 475 WE 5% WE; 7% 5S (1) 214 times pay for hols. Result of contract expira- 
Assn. 758 worked— tion. Contract term—I yr. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 4-1-56 (2) Compensatory time off WE; Annual salary review 
IBEW, AFL-CIO—WE up to 1 full day after §S 
No union—S emergency work imme- 
diately preceding regu- 
lar workday—WE 
Southern California Gas Co. n.d. 5% (1) Min. increase at time of Result of contract expira- 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Southern California Professional 


Engineers Assn., ind. 


5-1-56 (retro- 
active to 4-1-56, 
wages only) 


promotion advanced to 
$2 from $1 

(2) Upward adj. in certain 
job classifications 

(3) Merit progression plan 
est. for overtime in ex- 
empt classifications 


tion. Contract term—1l yr. 


Services 
Cleaners and Dyers Board of 1,000 WE $.05 per hr. and $2.50 per None Result of contract expira- 
Trade 4-1-56 wk. for production workers; tion. Contract term—2 yrs.’ 
New York City and West- $1.87 per wk. av. for drivers 
chester County, N. Y. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
AFL-CIO 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 290 WE $.18 per hr. (1) Increased group ins. Result of contract expira~-' 
Easton, Pa. 5-1-56 (2) 7th paid hol. tion. Contract term—l yr)’ 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers, AFL-CIO 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 3,100 WE $.18 per hr.—WE (1) Life ins. increased to MResult of contract expira- 
Interstate 900 S 10%—S $4,000from $2,000—WE tion. Contract term—l yr. 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum 5-1-56 and &S Tandem adj.—S 
Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 4-1-56 (2) Liberalized group ins. 
No union—S including hospital, sur- 
gical, and sick and ac- 
cident benefits—WE &S 
Marquette Cement Manufac- 1,500 WE $.18 per hr. (1) 7th paid hol. Result of contract expira- 
turing Co. 5-1-56 and (2) Liberalized group ins. tion. Contract term—l yr. 
Des Moines, Ia.; Oglesby, Ill.; 4-1-56 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Nashville 
and Cowan, Tenn.; Rockmart, 
Ga.; Brandon, Miss. 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum “i 
Workers, AFL-CIO 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 1,300 WE $.18 per hr. (1) 7th paid hol. Same as above 
Clinchfield, Ga.; Kingsport and 5-1-56 (2) Liberalized hospital- 
Richard City, Tenn. medical-surgical ins. (Continued on next page) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956—Continued 


Approximate 


No. and T: 
‘Aifected:* 


of Employees Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Nazareth and Bath, Pa.; Buf- (8) Life ins. provisions for 
falo, N. Y.; West Des Moines, Ia. retired employees 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum (4) Increased life ins. cover- 
Workers, AFL-CIO age 
xtile Mill Products 
Angus Park Woolen Company 180 WE $.125 per hr. (1) Group surgicalincreased Result of contract expira- 
Hanover, Conn. 5-1-56 to $225 max. from $150 _ tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO (2) Group life decreased 
from $1,500 to $1,000 
The Barre Wool Combing 750 WE $.12 per hr. None Result of contract expira- 
Company, Ltd. 4-30-56 tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
South Barre, Mass. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 
Branch River Wool Combing Co. 400 WE $.12 per hr. None Same as above 
Woonsocket, R. I. 5-1-56 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 
Charlton Woolen Company 210 WE $.12 per hr. None Result of contract expira- 
Charlton City, Mass. 4-30-56 tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 
Nashua Textile Co., Inc. 368 WE 614% Cost of living adj. reduced Result of wage reopening. 
Nashua, N. H. 4-16-56 from $.05 to $.03 an hr. Contract expires 4-16-58 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 
Puritan Looms 100 WE $.08 per hr. (1) Add’]. paid hol. Result of contract expira- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5-3-56 (2) Life ins. increased to tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO to $1,000 from $500 
F. C. Huyck & Sons 750 WE $.01 per hr.; cost of living (1) Life ins. of $1,000 con- Result of wage reopening. 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 4-1-56 frozen into base rate tinued by company after Contract expires 10-1-56 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO retirement 
(3) Funeral leave pay 
Strong Hewat & Co., Inc. 270 WE $.06 per hr., add’l. $.065 per Still under discussion Result of contract expira- 
North Adams, Mass. 4-30-56 hr. 9-3-56 tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Teatile Workers, AFL-CIO 
Waumbec Mills, Inc. 1,000 WE 6.5% WE&S None Result of contract expira- 
Manchester, N. H. n.a.S tion. Contract term— yrs. 
Teatile Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 4-16-56 —WE. Tandem adj.—S 
No union—S 
Wyandotte Worsted Co. 1,400 WE $.12 per hr. None Result of wage reopening. 
Waterville, Me.; Rochester, 5-7-56 Contract expires 4-30-57 
N. H.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Central Village, Conn. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 
ansportation 
Akron Transportation Co. n.a. WE &S $.05 per hr., add’l. $.05 per Company contribution to Result of contract expira- 
Akron, Ohio 4-1-56 hr. 10-1-56 health and welfare plan in- tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Transport Workers, AFL-CIO creased to $9.75 per mo. 
; from $4 for employees with 
dependents and to $8 per 
mo. for single employees 
ansportation Equipment 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 175 WE $.15 per hr. general, add’l. (1) 3 wks.’ vacation after Result of contract expira- 
Santa Monica, E] Segundo and _ Retroactive to $.07 per hr. 4-1-57 and 12 yrs. instead of 15 tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Long Beach, Cal. 
Teamsters, AFL-CIO 


| 
ULY, 1956 


; 


10-17-55 (signed 
4-23-56) 


3-31-58 
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(2) Jury duty pay 

(3) 2nd shift bonus in- 
creased to $.12 from $.08 

(4) Beginning 6-56 com- 
pany contribution of 


(Continued on next page) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
Downey Aircraft Div. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO—W E 
No union—S 


Rohr Aircraft Corp. 


Chula Vista and Riverside, Cal. 


Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
North American Cyanamid 
Limited 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 
UE, ind—WE 
No union—S 


Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 


Trane Company Limited 
Toronto, Ont. 
UE, ind. 


Canadian General Electric Co., 
Limited 
Toronto, Peterborough and 
Guelph, Ont. 
UE, ind. 


Approximate 


o. and ape 
of bp oe ke Affected;* 


Effective Date 


8,900 WE 
5-7-56 


2,000 WE 
600 S 
4-15-56 


5,000 WE 
4-16-56 


572 WE 
3315 
4-56 


285 WE 
Retroactive to 
1-56 (signed 
3-56) 


5,000 WE 
Retroactive to 
12-55 (signed 
4-56) 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.1025 per hr. av., or 5%; 
add’l. $.07 per hr. 5-6-57. 
Inequity increase of about 
$.13 per hr. 


5.5% WE 
6% S 


4%, 5%, or 6%, depend- 
ing upon labor grade; add'l. 
$.07 per hr. 4-15-57 


Fringe Benefits** 


$8.65 per mo. per em- 
ployee to the Western 
Conference of Team- 
sters’ pension fund. 
Contribution increased 
to $17.30 per mo. per 
employee beginning 6-57 


(1) 8rd wk. vacation after 
15 yrs. for 1st yr-of con- 
tract, after 12 yrs. for 
Qnd yr. of contract 

(2) Paid sick leave provi- 
sions 

(3) 2nd shift premium in- 
creased to 7%, 3rd shift 
to 4% 

(4) Week-end bonus 
creased 


(1) Add’l. paid hol. (2 half 
days)—WE & S 

(2) 2 time for hols. worked 
—WE&S 


in- 


(1) 2nd shift premium in- 
creased to $.12 from $.08 

(2) Area adj. provisions 

(3) Improved sick leave 

(4) Increased vacations for 
employees with 12 yrs.’ 
service 

(5) Increase in major medi- 
cal coverage 

(6) Jury duty pay 

(7) Pension plan to be nego- 
tiated and put into ef- 
fect 1-1-58 


CANADIAN ADJUSTMENTS 


$.07 per hr., production 
workers; up to $.04 add’l., 
skilled craftsmen; $8 to $14 
per mo., S 


$.03 per hr., add’l. $.04 per 
hr. 3-56, add’l. $.05 per hr. 
1-58 


3% ($.075 per hr. av.); 
add’l. 3% in 1957 and 1958; 
add’l. 3.5% in 1959 and 
1960. Also special increases 
for skilled tradesmen, day 
workers, and women 
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None 


(1) Min. emergency call-in 


SS 

(2) 24% wks.’ vacation after 
10 yrs. beginning 1958 

(3) Pension plan beginning 
July, 1957 


(1) Cost of living escalator 
clause 

(2) Improved life and health 
ins. benefits 


(3) Improved pensions at . 


lower cost 
(4) Improved overtime pro- 
visions 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira-} 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. | 


Result of contract expira-| 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs, 
—WE. Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs.. 


j 
} 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l yr. 
—WE. Tandem adj—S 


i 


| 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—38 yrs.| 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—5 yrs. 
Reopening at end of 3rd yr. 
for negotiations on employ-) 
ment security 


(Continued on next pagal 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


lachinery (except Electrical) 
ee Engineering Company, 
it 
Montreal, Que. 
Machinists, CLC 


International Harvester of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont. 
Steelworkers, CLC 


Joy Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Galt, Ont. 
Steelworkers, CLC 


Smith-Corona Canada Limited 
Toronto, Ont. 
E, ind. 


lining 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
Limited 

Toronto, Ont. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
ind. 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Limited 
Timmins, Ont. 


Porcupine Mines Workers’ Union,. 
CLC 


aper and Allied Products 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Toronto, Ont. 
Chemical Workers, CLC 


a erenmate 


of Bay ployees sien * 


Effective Date 


1,400 WE 
3-56 


2508 
Retroactive to 
11-55 (signed 
4-56) 


200 WE 
3-56 


104 WE 
1-56 


400 WE 
4-56 


1,120 WE 
2-56 


285 WE 
2-56 


imary and Fabricated Metal Products 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.06 per hr. 


$2.20 per wk. 


15% 


$.05 per br.; add’l. $.045 per 
hr., 1957 


$.07 per hr. 


$.0135 per hr. 


$.055 per hr. 


Fringe Benefits** 


(5) Shift premiums _in- 
creased to $.09 and $.11 
per hr. from $.07 and 
$.09. Add’]. increases to 
$.10 and $.12, 12-58 

(6) Liberalized hol. provi- 
sions 

(7) Jury duty pay 

(8) Funeral leave pay 

(9) Liberalized seniority 
rules 


(1) Shift premium increased 
to $.08 from $.07 

(2) Funeral leave pay 

(3) 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 
yrs. instead of 20 


(1) Overtime pay at 14 
after 40-hr. week 

(2) Noncontributory _ hos- 
pital - surgical - medical 
plan for employees and 
dependents 


Reduction of workweek to 
40 hrs. from 4214, with 
loss of rest periods and 
wash-up time 


Improved hospital, sick and 
accident plans 


(1) Upward reclassification 
of certain rates 

(2) Provision for rate in- 
crease based on price of 


gold 


(1) Increased company con- 
tribution to medical 
coverage 

(2) Workweek reduced to 
44 hrs. from 48 hrs. at 
no loss in pay 

(3) Provision for wage re- 
view on change in price 
of gold 


Funeral leave pay 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract expires 12-56 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l yr. 


Calgary Iron & Eng., Ltd. 70 WE $.06 per hr. av.—_ WE (1) 9th paid hol. Result of contract expira- 
Calgary, Alta. na. § $10 per mo.—S (2) Liberalized vacation tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 

Mine, ae ull and Smelter Workers, 3-56 provisions —WE. Tandem adj.—S 

ind.— 

No me 

Dominion Wabana Ore, Limited 2,200 WE $.035 to $.045 per hr. (1) Escalation pay provi- Result of contract expira- 

__ Wabana, Newfoundland 4-56 sion based on average tion 

Steelworkers, CLC tonnage 

(Continued on next page) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1956—Continued 


gues ge ned 
No. and 


of Ea loyees A ected; Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
(2) Improved overtime pro- 
visions 
(3) Prorated vacations up 
to 3 wks. for 17 yrs.’ 
service or more 
(4) Improved welfare plan 
Electro-Metallurgical Company 1,160 WE $.08 per hr. None Result of wage reopening 
Div. of Union Carbide Canada 4-56 
Limited 
Welland, Ont. 
UE, ind. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. Ltd. 120 WE 7.05% None Result of contract expira- | 
Galt, Ont. 2-56 tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Steelworkers, CLC 
Rubber Products 
Dominion Rubber Company 1,250 WE $.09 per hr. av. (1) 9th paid hol. Result of contract expira- | 
Limited, Tire Div. 2-56 (2) Provision for make-up tion. Contract term—l1 yr. | 
Kitchener, Ont. time on loss through 
Rubber Workers, CLC jury duty 
Textile Mill Products 
Firestone Textiles, Limited 215 WE $.05 per hr. None Result of contract expira- | 


Woodstock, Ont. 3-56 
Textile Workers, CLC 


*WE, wage earner; S, salaried personnel; n.a., not available. 
**Fyinge benefits include all benefits received by workers at a cost to employers. 


Moving Expenses 
(Continued from page 239) 


in detail, we will pay you an amount equal to one-and-one- 
half-months’ basic salary, which will be subject to the 
usual tax withholding. It is intended that this will help you 
meet the miscellaneous expenses in connection with your 
move and any income-tax obligations that may arise in 
this connection. This payment will be made upon your 
occupancy of your new dwelling.” 


Another company had received approval both from 
stabilization authorities and the Internal Revenue 
Service to reimburse employees for certain miscel- 
laneous expenses up to one month’s salary at the time 
of the individual’s move, but not in excess of $1,000. 
It was ruled that this would not be considered taxable 
income. 

When the move was under way, however, and the 
first groups of employees were transferred, it was 
found that there were out-of-pocket items that were 
reasonably related to the move, but which might or 
might not be taxable. In a memorandum sent to the 
employees, the company explained: 


“One of two choices was available: (1) a plan of reim- 
bursement to employees extremely limited in scope, with 


tion. Contract term—2 yrs. | 


the amount received by the employee free of income tax, 
or (2) a more liberal plan of reimbursement, with the | 
amount received by the employee treated as taxable in- | 
come for income-tax purposes. The decision has been made 
to adopt the second plan.” . 


The company revised its original plan to include an — 
additional payment equal to 25% of the amount for- | 
merly announced as the allowance for incidentals. The — 
whole was subject to income tax. The cost of legal / 
assistance in connection with the purchase or rental of | 
a new home was included among the incidental ex- 
penses. In some companies, legal fees are paid by the | 
company as a separate allowance, apart from inci- 
dentals. | 

In contrast to the transferred employee, it is not — 
important in the case of newly hired workers to deter- — 
mine which miscellaneous moving expenses are direct- _ 
ly connected with moving, since the Internal Revenue | 
Service has ruled that all allowances and reimburse- 
ments for moving expenses received from a new em- — 
ployer must be included in the recipient’s gross in- 
come, and are subject to income tax. i 


* Rey. Rul. 55-140, C. B. 1955-1, 317. 
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Studies in Personnel Policy 


. 153—Improving Staff and Line Relationships 

. 152—Employment of the College Graduate 

. 151—Tuition Aid Plans for Employees 

. 150—Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
. 149—Pension Plans and Their Administration 

. 148—Retirement of Employees—Policies, Procedures and Practices 
. 147—Company Health Programs for Executives 

. 146—Company-Paid Sick Leave and Supplements to Workmen’s Compensation 
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. 143—Fringe Benefit Packages 
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. 136—Employee Magazines and Newspapers 
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. 134—Cooperative Medical Programs 

. 133—Employee Savings and Investment Plans 

. 132—Stock Ownership Plans for Workers 

. 131—Employee Induction 

. 130—Time Off with Pay 

. 129-—Communicating with Employees 

. 128—Computing the Cost of Fringe Benefits 

. 127—Union Security and Checkoff Provisions 

. 126—Controls for Absenteeism 

. 125—Information Racks—A New Communications Medium 
. 124—Developments in Supervisory Training 

. 123—Letters to Nonsupervisory Employees 
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In the July Business Record 


Survey of Business Opinion—Executives representing 184 industrial companies 
generally view the business outlook as favorable. About half believe that 
production in the latter half of 1956 will exceed that in the latter half of 
1955 and will be better than in the first half of 1956. This semiannual 
survey of business opinion appears both in summary form and by industry. 


Business. Highlights—Apart from the storm center of steel wage negotiations, 
‘the key to business conditions in the last half of 1956 seems to be the con- 
‘sumer. For a close look at the underlying trend in consumption, and its 
implications for later in the year, see ‘“Consumers in the Fall.’”” 


Boards of Directors—in its current survey of company practice in regard to the 
size and composition of boards of directors, enforced retirement, and the 
method and amount of remuneration, compared with 1953, The Confer- 
ence Board finds no marked change other than a moderate increase in 
compensation. A wide variety of practices, however, are still prevalent. 


Differences in Cost of Living Series—The current upward trend in prices, retail 
as well as wholesale, has sharpened the interest of Associates and the public 
in the Board’s consumer price index. An inevitable and recurring question is 
just what are the differences between the NICB series and the government's. 
The article answers this question in a frank and direct way. 
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460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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This/year, The Confefence Board marks its fortieth birthday. At\this mile 


has béen in the past. 


he annual chart book has been mailed tojall Associates.\ Purchases in quan- 
tity/at nominal prices may be arranged. 


40 Years of Economic Growth ANNUAL CHART BOOK 


